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A SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM FOR ATHENS, GEORGIA^ 


Athens was the pioneer in bringing higher education to the youth 
of Georgia. Will it lead in reconstructing its public school plant so 
as to bring modem educational advantages to the Shildren of the i 
public schools I I 

This question states the roM significance of u sidioolbuilding 
program for Athens at the. present time.* 


ATHENS AN EDUCATIONAL CENT^. 

WTien the visitor lo Athens asks what is the chief industry of the 
city, the answer is “Education. “ And the answer is not far wrong, 
as yet. ’ , ’ 

Athens did not st^t as an industrial center. Elducation, not 
industry, was the' cause of the founding of the town. In 1801 a 
grant of 600 acw« was given tq the State' by John Millcidge for the 
purpose of establishing “a seat of learning” in Geoigia. A site was 
chosen for the State University of Geoigia, said to be one of the 
oldest State universities in the country; and the town grew up aroun4 
the university. 

This fact has conditioned the character of the town in a number 
of interesting ways. In the first place, if the town had started as 
an industrial center, the first building would probably have been 
erected along the flats by the Oconee River, and then as the towh^ 
grew the more well-to-do members of the community would have 
climbed to higher ground,leaving about the river the usual unsightly 
mixture *bf old insanitary dwellings jostled by encroaching factories. ' 
But the town started with the university, and it started on the 
heights. The munici)>al buildings, the post-office,* the city hall, 
and' the University of Geoigia were all built, on a hi gh plateau! 

, Later, the city spread out into four wfards. The second ward, 
run^g through the city northwest and southeast, represents the 
original settlement. The first ward, where the factories follow the 
river, climbs up the east bank of the Oconee River; the fourth ward, 

^ now the congested part of the city, extends almost duo west from the 
Oconee River; while 'the third ward, Ae newer residential sectiem, 
spreads out to the south. 

Athens is diffe|^t in spirit from the usual industrial town. T.ilr« 
its namesake, it is beautiful. It has thewariety of landscape, ' 


»At the wqoert of the BoMdof Bdnflitton cf Athm, thm nmt»ii^s^ay eir N* Ai«aa*^^in 

&rrm PernMte, ipitMit In th« Uattad 0tet« Bom 

■ebooiB U Q%,, vttk • ▼tow lo worklxtg out o picfrui for tbo odkooli of tbe citj. Ttot' 

■urvej woi made In Maicfa, 182!. Mrs! Fomandes was aasistad In workUw Mit 
ImUding oM bf Mr. WllUam B. ItlDor, cdosallliM 
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richness, of coloring, and the stimulat ing air that make the Athen'ans 
of Gsorgia love their natiVe city as the Athenians of old loved their 
city. Again, like its namesake, the city seems to realize the impor- 
tance of living, not merely the importance of accun^lating things. 
It cares about education; it cares abdut enriching life. \ 

) ATHENS DEVELOPING INTO AN INDUSTUAD CIJY. , . ^ 

a But the visitor to Athens can not be there long without realizing 
that a change is coming over the city, and that this spirit of mellow 
enjoyment of life, of tolerance, and of interest in ordered living and' 
human, progress which goes with, or should go with, the university- 
spirit, is rather what remains of the first period of ifthens’s history. 
The real question is what the second period of its history is going to be. 

Athens is rapidly becoming an industrial city.’ It is now the 
second largest inland cotton market in the State, and it is also the 
center of a large wholesale business for northeast Georgia. It already 
has some 30 manufacturing establishments, of which the largest are 
the 5 textije plants, employing about 720 people. The otheP manu- 
facturing plants are fertilizers, a compress plant, foundry and machine 
shop, woodworking shops, brick plant, bottling, bakeries, candy, 
laundry, oil factories. There are about 200 retail stores. It was 
impossible to secure the exact number of workers in the different 
but it was estimated that in the 30 establishments enumerated 
there were about 1,200 people. 

. This development of the industrial life of Athens necessarily shifts 
the emphasis in education, or rather it enlarges its scope. 'Athens 
is ncklonger a university town but a modem industrial city where the 
question of public education for the mass of childrcm has come to 
be of as vital importance as the question of university education. 
Ihe important question before the city is whether it is going to recog- 
nize these facts in time and reconstruct its school plant to meet the 
changed conditions. 

SIGNinCANCE or A 8CHOOL.BDILDING PROGRAM PWt ATHENS. 

The real significance of a school building program for Athens at 
the present time is that it is a challenge to the city to prove whether ' 
of not the belief in education upon which the city Was founded is 
virile enough-to face the facts of modem life; whether it- is scientific 
enough to recognize that changed social and industrial conditions ' 
demand drastic changes in public schools, and that, in order to 
pMMrve its leadership in education, the university education of 
Which the city is justly proud mbst be founded upon a broad, modem, 
etementary school education. 

. The eduMtors of Athens have a clean-cut choice before Uiem. 
TJfey Oaneiflica’let the industrial development of the town grow and 

>Th* total jwpntotloo in tho whole olty in IWO, oxoMto oI the hiw tanrlioW snaonod, «*i tTJlS, aa 
iMmH*#U.lwrowttal 07 ^ 
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dominate the character of the city, leaving education, aa too often 
h^pens, m a mrt of secluded bypath, a privilege for the few rather 
^than an opportunity for the many, or they can take the initiative 
' *? helping to make the public schools of the city what, the pub^c 

school s^tem in America ought to be— a children’s university. The 
fine spint of cooperation between the university and the' public 
schools indicates that that choice has already been made 
• The fathers and mothers of Athens have the choice of iettine thdir 
cluldren remain in cramped quarters which wiU stunt their irrowth. 
s^ntually, mentally, and physically, or they caif demand that their 
children, the children of all the people; shall.have as rich an educa- 
tion as the favored few who are able to survive and eo on to a uni- 
versity. , e » !»«• 

The business men of the city have the choice of letting the present * 
plant continue, getting more and more decrepit, thus necessitating 
laiger and laiger expenditures for repairs and additions, or they^ 
enter upon a sta^manlike policy to adopt a permanent building 
program wluch will give a. modern up-to-date school plant to t^ 
city, calling out as much of it as possible with the present bond 
issue and the remainder from year to year until the plan is completed. 

CONTEMPLATED BOND ISSUE INADEQUATE PpB NEEDS OP SCHOOLS. 

The Contemplated bond issue of 1323,000 is totally inadequate to 
meet the needs of the public schools of Athens. It is possible, how- 
ever, to begin to meet the needts with that amount. Biit even that 
can not be done economically and efficiently except on the basis at 
a permanent building prograin, of which the plans for the expendi- 
ture of the S323,(kX) bond issue .will be only a part. ^ 

This re^rt, t^n, will describe what the present conditions are in 
the schools; outline a permanent building program which will taka 
c^ of congMtion and provide for growth over a period of at least 
0 }rears; outline in detail what part of this program can be carried 
out wiUi the W23,000 bond issue; and show that it is financially 

j^ible for Athens to carry out the permanent building program in 
the near future. , “s k a *» 

PRESENT CONDITIONS IN THE PUBUC SCHOOLS. 

“pie condition of the public schoql buildings in AthStas is deploraUe. 
Athens is be congratulated upon the fine, progressive spirit of 
Its rapenntendent, board of education, and teaching force. They 
are doing their best to give progressive education to tte children, bitf 
they are .t^g to do it in the face of almost insuperable obstacles in 
the way qf buildings and equipment. It is impp^Ue to make Molin 
without 8^w. It 18 equally impossiUe to Carry out the precepts ef 
modern education to “give ebil^n the opportunity for self expi^ 
‘'learn by doing,” etc., when there is noOiW 
with which to do or make things, nothing but school seats, aniT^^-^ 
a sufficient number of fheiiL i 



















And tho cougostion u going to U* wowe ms turn* guos on. TiMr- 
ouroilmont ui all tlu? hchools iiicivascd ffom 2,202 in 1910 to 3,137 in 
1920, an increase of 42.4 per coni in 10 yeare. Yet thera haa no 
new elementary school building for 12 years. This means that a 
huihlmg program must nofouly eliminate Uu* congi'otioii which Khf 
<lcvelo|MMl in Ihc.last 10 years, but also provide for a growth of 42 per 
oi»nt in tlu‘ iu*xt 10 yoors. ' * , * 
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-CUs.sn)om congestion is snlTicienlly uUdtvsirahle, hut when, in addi- 
tion, them is no opimrtunity for healUrful work and plav in ahopa and 
playrooms and auditoriunus and laboratori.>s, the situation Ixwomea a 
menace ..to the health and morals and iutdlecUial growth of the 
cluldiwn. Yet there ore almost no ftpecial facihues in Uie elemeutarr 
st’hiMils of Athens.* There is not a single auditorium, and thorn ai« 
only two special activity rooms in all the while elementary achoola— 
one cooking roenn in the Charles Street School and one in the C,dl««e 
Avenue Scho*»l. There is a looking room in Baxter Stihool, but it ia 
nolhii^ Imt a das.sroom wiUi some meager cooking equipment. In 
Nanlalialtl School a closf^t is usimI as a ctmkin^ room, aiui in Otonae 
^part of a hall has herni partitioned off in the attempt to develop thia 
work. I'hese attempts show the desire of the principals and machore 
to give aoimrapecial work to the children, but the apace and the equip- 
meilt arc patheticalJjr iiiadc<|uate. 

^Thoee are no science rooms iu any of the elemontaiy schoola, no 
shops, no .drawing rooms, no mwic rooms, no Ubriuiee, no gymna- 
siums. There are only two prind^s’ offilw in all of Uie eight ato- 
nie.ntary schools, and there aro. iu>^acherci' r<«t rooms iu any of tho 
schools. 


THK llllill H(’HOOLi«. 


T^e facts a.s given on the chart as to the Athena High School ar« 
mulcting.* As a mattor of fact, the building is entirely unsnitod to 
school purposes, and only the fine spirit of tho principal and teacher* 
makes it possible to carry on the work effectively. TTie building was 
miginidly a courthouse. It is not fireproof. It is badly constructed, 
rhe ceilings are so high that it is expensive to heat, and the windows 
are TO n^w that the lighting is very bad.. But there are only 345 
children in the high school, and^^J^re are 1,614 children in (he el»- 
mentaiy schools. And the elementary school children Ao not have ' 
even (he specUl fscUitite that exist in the high school. Thewfoi* li' 
18 obvious that the needs of the elementary school children should Iw 
taken oaro of first. - f 
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The High tod Industrial Schooler Nc^nes is utterly ii^dcquate 
for number of pupils enrolled and for the type of work that is being 

ctoried on there. As a matter of fact, this school is carrjtog a triple 
load, for it includes an element#^ school, a high school, and a night 
trade school. Yet the building is only a frame structure of the 
S^lassroom Jype, with a cottage for the domestic-science work. 
When the fact is considered that there is being taught in this school at 
present the regular academic work, together with science, shopwork, 
and domestic science, and that, in addition, courses in carpentry^ 
blaclramithing, plastering, brick masonry, automechanics, and nurse 
training are being given in the trade school, and that there is such a 
demand for this work that garages and shops in the city have to be 
rented fo carry on the* work in the evening, it is clear that the type 
of Work being done in this school has far ohtgrown the building and 
I , equipment. 

sm up, in a school system of 3,137 children, there is only 1 
ahditorium, 1 gymiitoiiun, 3 manual training shops, 2 commercial 
rooms, 4 cooking rooms, 3 sewing roonTs, and 3 science rooms. And 
all of these special facilities, with the exception of 2 cooking rooms 
are in the 2 high schools. ' ’ 
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,, WORK AND PLAY AS ^JECESSARY AS STUDY. 

• 

The seriousness of this lack of modem educational facilities can 
only bo understood when it is realized that work and play are as 
essential in education as opportunity for study in classrooms. No 
child was ever educated by study alone. All children have always 
been educated by tlmee things— work and study and play. If they 
are deprived of any one of these, their education is incomplete. But 
children in modem cities are being deprived of two of these essential 
elements in their education, i. e., work and play. 

It is difficult for adults who have been brought up in the country, 
in a simpler environment, to realize what a revolution has taken place 
m the conditions surrounding children’s lives. It is difficult fbr them 
to realize that the days of the little red schoolhouse have gone for- 
OTer. Everyone knows, when he stops to Oilnk about it, that school 
does not necessarily spell education. A child’s “education” begins 
^h day from the moment he gets up in the morning until he goes to 
bed at night. Some of this education he gets in schodl, some of it ho 
gets qptride of school. But the find of educatiop which the clpld of 
outside of school > very dsterent from what he njpeiyed 
?? o|i^de of school, whjje the education which hh receives 

m sdhool has remained much the same. Fifty years he1)egs(h the 
day jjy demg chores about the farm, tafijng ©toe of- the am'nlals, 
mending a piece of harness or part of a wagon. Then he Went to 
^imhQol told got the “book learning” that he could hot get at home, 
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and ^ter school he played in the fields or stopped in at some black-' 

learned to handle tools himself. -All this work on the farm and in thV' 
^aU^sho^ was education, and the schoolhouse simply supplemented 
It. Furthermore, it was this first-hand knowledge of life and this 
opportimty to experiment, to learn to handle tools, t4 invent new 
ways of doing tbngk which developed the independence aid iniUative. 
^e mechanical kmmk and resourcefulness, that have given this nation 
muen of its inventive geni na . 

But times have changed. At the present time 50 per cent of the’ 
population of the coUnt;y live in cities, and the city is an extremely 
^or place in whch to tear children, chiefly because it deprives them 
of the opportunity for healthful work and play. There is little work 

the who e tendency in the city is to have as much work as posS; 
done outside the home. There is no harvesting and planting to bJ 

home t^t' if ^ ^® it J8 a rare city 

oTe^eii^n* " " “ which ehiJ-J; 

it right di«ction': 

It educates them in the^ wrong direction. With the majority of' 

SX r rV Pl«iyground, and the street is a 

’ f Yk S*®**®*^ ‘^® ®"*^ ride of a city’s life, 

^ere is probably no peater menace to the health of the children’ of 

this country-physical, mental, and moral— than our faUure to realiaa' 
tjyital necessity of play for children. * The average ‘adult apparenUy 
Mks upon play as recreation merely, something to indulge b afte^ 
the senous business of life is over for the day, something that one is a 
little ashamed to<give much time to, untU perhaps ill health forces' 
ne to give time to it. Possibly because of the stress and speed at 
which life IS lived to-day, the fact has been forgotten that play is not 
merely recreation, not a luxury,'1)ut a necessity for childr^ they 

Xi®. f®^'" ®“‘* ^®ri‘*» “d mental keenness. 

Children in the public schools aU over the country get practicaUv' 
no tune for play untU 3 o’clock in: the afternoon Ten minSw 

It i!hf? S® “®i™“*' ® ^®"^ ”ri““tes in the afternoon is not plX 

1 18 htjraUy a ^ recess . from sitting in school seats. And AtheM £- 
like every other city m this respect. But Athens, at least, has thsi 
aut^nty and inspiration, of her namesake for a better custom^, W < 

ttn^'S’ f ? ^ - tj^fi«timpnrtanpe in their scheme of eduS, : 
tion. Tie Athemans, whose- acluevements in art, literaturb; sdubdfi ’ 

tV ^ ®“n>«»ed, realiaed rtbit 

^ay WM the foiindatipii.of physical; health and intdleotual p0war;t 
Yet m the modem Athens of Qeoripa there is no public pi-Tg ~r mi|- 
and there IS practically no.4)ppoittinity for chil&'tb^ 
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sdiool hours. It were well if Uie modem Athenians took to heart the 
^ords of Socrates in regard to the place of play in education, when he 
says in The Bepuh/ic: * 

Can there be anything better for a State than that it should contain the beet pfaailble 
Itten and women? 

There can not. 

And thia roeult will l>e brought about by muBio and ^'mnaslic’s omplovcd as we 
deacribed? 

Undoubtedly. 

THE QTY SCHOOL MUST PBOVIDE OPPO|^TCrNCTY FOR THE WORK AND 
PLAY WHICH THE HOME CAN NO I^ONGER PROVIDE. 

Since the city is doubtless here to stay, it is iinperative that the 
school return to children the opp<H*ttmity for the work and play 
which the home no longer supplies, and which is absolutely essential 
for the healthy growth of children. For these reasons it has come 
to be rec(Dgoized that every modern school must have not only 
(dasarooms but also an auditoriuin, gymnasium, shops, laboratories, 
cooking rooms, sewing rooms, drawing and music rooms, where 
children may be kept wholesomely busy all day long. 

W^at Athens needs is a building program which will not only 
diminate conation and give adequate classroom facilities, but which 
also provide the special facilities for work and play. 

.-But how i^ Athens to develop a building program which will not 
ctnly furnish sufficient classrooms but afeo provide the other modern 
educational facilities, and do it within the financial limits of the 
<»ty? 

THE BALANCED LOAD PLAN VERSUS THE PEAK LOAD. 

Tbtate are two chief methods of accomplishing this. One is by 
the traditional type of school organization, or the peak-load type; 
and the other is the work-atudy-play plan, or balanced-load type. 

The traditional type of school organization attempts to solve the 
eitnation by the usual custom of providing a seat in a classroom for 
every pupil, which that pupil has for his exclusive use. All children 
^ exp^ted to be in school seats at the same time, and if provision 
ismadp for such special facilities as auditoriurns, gymnasiums, labora- 
tories, and Workshops, they have to be erected in addition to a class- 
few* every clasSi and when the pttpQs go to the special rooms 
th^ daasmmu are vacant. This means that the addition of these 
fifties whid|t we jm It modem echodl plant add* 

of 

what'ir coii^^ kno^ m fjforinesk Ae *^peak-Io4d 
t]^^ bf Becaw the bad is lidt distributed, ' 
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tbe tends to concentrate at any moment in one part af 

the budding, e. g., the classrooms, and ?rhen the children leave the 
^ classrooms to go into the special facilities the load is transferred* 
leaving the classrooms vacant.. Obviously, if Athens has to supply 
not only these special modern educational facilities, but a school 
seat for every child, the expense will bo prohibitive. The^questioa 
for Athens, then, is how the school system can be rehabilitated to 
furnish larger educational opportunities anfd at the same time eflFect' 
toe economies which wilt bring the budding program within the 
nnancial resources of the city? . , 

It ra evident that the solution of the problem must be found in the* 
increased use of school accommodations and more-Sfcillful school, 
planning. Both are possible by skillful organization and adminis- 
tration Fortunately, there is a method of school organization 
which demonstrated its ability to effect these results, namely, that 
work-study-play plan, or balanced-load type. ' 

This plan developed in an attemp t to solve^the peculiar school prob-^ 
Jems created by the modem city, anti it is now in operation in the pul^ 
he schools- in some 30 or 40 cities in the country.’ It grew out ofT 
recognition of the fact that, as is the case in Athens, the growth of* 
city randitions makes the educational problem far more difficult 
than formerly; in fact, has created a new school problem. The plan' 
repr^ents an attempt to make it practicable, both administrativeh'' 
and financially, for school administrators to provide not only class-, 
room accommodations, but also such modem educational facUities as? 
gymn^iums, auditoriums, shops, and laboratories, where children ^ 
may be kept wholesomely occupied in study and work and play. 


THE WOBK-STUDY-PLAT. OB BALANCED-LOAO. PLAN. ' 


^der the work-study-plan the load is balanced so that half the 
children are in classrooms whde the other half are at work and play. 
For example, a school is divided intp two parts, each having the 
^mber of classes and each centaining all the eight or nine grades, 
'^e first part, which we will call the “A school,” comes to school iff 
^ mom^, say, at 8.30, and goes to classrooms for academic work. 
While tlm scht^ is in the classrooms it obviously can not use any of 
the special facilities, therefore the other school— B school-^ca to 
the special activities, one-third to the auditorium, one-third to the 
playground, and ond-third is divided among such activities at ih« 
shops, laboratories, drawing and^USsic Atuffios. At th* mid Af 

or two periods— that is, wheii Om first gi-dup of chiiareh hat 

t Fof .... 

to tlw €lty on the pl«o. Ptttotorgb, P»., ba« » HAaaaaTttlS 

tttltade of aofaoo] miporlntenaemto lr> elttes towaitl tbo 
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1 Academic iiiritruction. 

1 

j Auditorinm. 

Play and physi- 
cal traming. 


! J*.30-a;30 

J If. 25- 10. 10 

S 1 10.10-11.00 

~ 1 11 nfi^io ftA 
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: l>ivWoii 3 
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(Entire**!! School** at Iniichroii.) 
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E OF‘’3irLTIPLE USE MAKES MODERN EDUCATIONAL FAdU- 
TIES FIN ANCI ALLY PRACTICABLE. 

In other words, the work-study-play plan applies to the publio 
*** ^ * principle on which alL other public service institutions 

uttcirf^t to run, i. e., the principle^ multiple use of facilities.' The 
whole tendency in modeiTi public^ utilities is to eliminate the pesk- 
Ipad by using all facilities a^l the time; and the utility becomes mm 
ellicient and aceommodatif a larger number of people at less cost to 
the extent to which it balances its load. For example, it is evident 
- that .our transportation system is made possible because aU people 
dp not hkve to ride at exactly the same time. Public parks can be 
maintaj/ied by the city because they are not reserved for the exdu* 
sive use of any individual or group; the larger the city, and therefon 
the larger the number of people supporting them, the more extensive 
and beautiful the parks can be made. Hotels can accomm^ate’ 
tliousands of people because they are not run on the principle of 
reserving each room for the exclusive use of a single individual dur- 
^ng the entire year. 

On the contrary, our public-school system up to the present time' 
has been run on the principle of reserving a school seat for the ex- 
elusive use of one child during the entire year. • All children have to' 
be in school seats from 9 a. m. to 12 and from 1 to 3,^nd at 3 o'clock 
all of thpjli are dismissed and turned out to play. The result is that 
there are never enough seats for all the children to study in, nor 
enough playgrounds for them to play in; and yet large sums of ^ 
money ara invested in these facilities, which the children can have^ 
the use of for only a fraction of the day. For example, thousands of 
> dollars are myested in school auditoriums, and yet the avwaM^ 
school auditorium is used regularly only 15 rhinutes a day. Thod- t 
sands of dollars are invested in playgrounds, and yet these playmunidk^. 
^re einpty of children all day until 3 o’clock in the afternoon. ,i‘In ’' 
fact, if a cmld; is fouiid on tho/playpound Wore 3 \>’olock lie .jd.' 
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driven off because he is playing truant. Obviously, the playgrounds 
exist for the use of the cliildren, and yet children have the opportunity 
I to use them only a few hours a day, because they must be in school 
seats from 9 to 12 and 1 to 3. Thousands of dollars are invested in 
school shops and science laboratories, and yet practically no child in 
the .elementary schools has the opportunity to enter them until the 
seventh grade, and then for only a few minutes a week. Half the 
children in the country leave school before they reach the seventh 
^ade. 

There would, after all, seem to be no good reason why the principle 
oi other public st-rvice institutions, i. o., multiple use of facilities 
all the time, should not apply to the school, nor any reason why all 
children should be in classrooms at the same time, nor why the special 
facilities should be used only a fraction of the day, provided, of course, 
that the children receive during the day the required amount of 
academic work. In fact, it is difficult to see how the problem of 
{Noviding enough classrooms or playgrounds or auditoriums for the 
mass of children is ever to be met if alQiildren have to be in class- 
rooms at the same time and if all children have to play at once. 
Moreover, th^re seems to bo no good reason from an educational 
standpoint why chUdren should all have to do the same thing at (he 
same time. 

Fortunately, if the principle of multiple us^is applied to public 
school facilities it is financially possible to provide not only adequate 
classroom accommodations, but also auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
laboratories, and shops for the mass of children. In fact, accommo- 
dations may be provided in all facilities, if they are in use constantly 
by alternating groups, at leas- cost than regular classrooms may be 
provided on the basis of a reserved seat for every child. For exam- 
ple, in a 50-class school, under the traditionhl plan, 50 classrooms are 
needed in addition to all other special facilities. Under the work- 
study-play {dan only 25 classrooms are heeded. Therefore, under 
this plan the cost of 25 additional classrooms is eliminated. The 
average cost of a classroom at the present time is $12,000. Since 
<mly half the usual number of classrooms is required under the 
work-study-play plan, i. e., 25 classrooms in a 50-class school, the 
cost of the remainder released for all the other special facilities. 
Ch^ II shows the waste in cubic feet, in cost, and in capacity in a 
build% run on the traditional as compared with the same building 
. <Mg«niaed on the work-^tudy-play plan. 

AJbVANTAGE OF THE PLAN — ENRICHED OUERICULUMe 

Tlw imp(Mrtsiit ploint about the balanced-load plan, however, - is 
^ not its econoniy, but the fact that it luakes possible an enriched 
educatiou fo^ childfen# Under this plan the children not oidj have 
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the same amount of time for reading, writing, arithmetic, geography 
and history as formerly, 210 minutes, but' also 60 minutes of play 
evBiy day, 50 minutes of auditorium a day, and 50 minutes of shop- 
work every day in the week for a third of the year; science every day 
for a third of a year; and drawing and music every da,f for a third 
of a year.*® At present, children get in most ^chools a 10-minute 
recess period for play, a few minutes for opening exorcises in the 
auditorium, and little or no time for special activities. 
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CMAXt HI .-Dally aUolmenta of time for academic work, special work, auditorium, and play, under the 
IradlUonal plan and under the work-sludy-play plan of school organiralion. 

^eOreac EXPLANATION OK CHART HI. 

In the tnditiomd tchool, 210 minatew are given to reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and history 
everyday. ’ . ' 

In the tckool, 210 minutes are given to reeding, writ Ing, arithme! .«*, gcograph v and his- 
tory every day. « 

PSs^: 

In the tradUhnal nehfxit, Z’i minut^ are glwa tvtry day to reocAs, physical iraining, physI(%logy, and 

hygiene. 

In the tpork-*twlf~pt9p »ckoot, so minutes a day every day arc given to play. 

Special A cUvUie9: 

In the tTadUUmai scAoof 50 mlnutoa are divided between 4 or 5 special foibloct«j-<lrauing, music, shop, 
aewing, etc,— 2 periods a week to some special subjocta, and a few' minutes a day to others. 

In the Qcork-timdf-piaf ackeol, the year may be divided in 3 parts, and each child roocivxs 50 min utes of 
sBienoe every day tor a third of the year; 60 minutes of ahopwork every day for a third of the year 
and 60 mlnutee of muaio and drawing every day for a third of the year. Or these spcciaJ sublects 
can be alternated by days, weeks, or moDtb.*i. 

FLEXmiLITV OF THB PEOORAM MEETS INDIVTDOAL NEEDS OF CHILDKEN. 

A program based upon the multiple use of facilities also makes it 
possible to have a flexible program. After all, schools were created 
for children and not children for the schools, and it should be possible 
to adapt the program to meet the ne6ds of individual children instead 
of making children conform to the program, as is too often the case. 
A study of the different types of work-study-play schools in different 
parts of the coimtry shows that it is powible to adapt the program io 
iJi^ needs of different types of oh^dreii and diffemt types of com- 
munities. 
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For example, a chUd who is backward in a spiraial subject, sudi mm 
arithmetic, and is being held back in a grade because he can not' 
master (hat subject, and is growing discouraged because he has to' 
repeat the whole year’s work, can double up in arithmetie for a 
number of weeks by omiuing the auditorium period until he has 
made up t|\e work and is ready to go on with liis grade in that auk 
ject. In the meantime he has not been held back in other subjo^ 
but has prdgressed as rapidly in them as he is able to. Or if a obild 
has a particular talent in spmo subject, he can, under this program 
double his time in that subject by omitting his auditorium period a 
number of times a week and yet not lose any time from his regular 

Again, it is possible to adjust the time of djegiiming or leaving 
school to meet the desires of parents. Fqi' example, it is possible to. 
arrange to have the school begin at 8.30, 8.45, or 9 a. m.^ or any 
other hour , desired. Or if the school begms at 8.30 and certain 
parents object to having their children leave for school so early, it is 
possible to put these children in the "B School,” which begins the 
<lay with special activities; in this case the children can omit the play 
period or auditorium from 8.30 to 9.20 and arrive at school at 9.20. 
Or, again, many parents prefer to have their children take special 
music lessons after school. It of^n happens that home work or 
staying after school interferes with these lessons. Under the work-' 
.study-play plan it is possible to put such children in the “A School" 
and let them omit the play period or the. auditorium in the afternoon 
fnim 2.40 to 3.30 p. m." There is, of course, no reason why children 
should not be given credit for these ou^of-school. activities if so 
desired. As for the special facilities in school, each community and 
each section of the city can have the special facilities which the 
school authorities and the parents desire. 

THB SCHOOL TAKKS OVBB THB STREET “nME OF THE CHILD. , , 

As has bwn pointed out, one of the most undesirable elements ih 
the life of city children is the street life in which they have hitherto 
spent so large a part of their time. The average city school is in 
s^ion about 180 days in the year. Obviously, because of conditions 
of modem city life, it is necessary that the school take over some 
the time now spent by the child on the city streets, especially during ' 
the school year. At present if 10 hours of the 24 are allo^ toL 
■ sleep and 6 for meals and home duties, there s Utt remain 8 hoiin 4pJ 

Itj In pbj iod Inwcrk 1$ nUitlittiiUd lor dtiitory npoi tiM dtj iliiiti. 
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^ accounted for. £yen if tlie cMdreci were in school 5 hours oysry 
day, there would still bo 3 hours left, and as is well known those 
hours are spent on the city streets, and not to the child^s advantage. 
At least one or two of these aiiould be.takeo over by the school, and 
wholesome activity in work and play provided. 

The work-study-play plan does this by lengthening the school day 
an hour or two, as each community may desire, and by offering to 
the children the wholesome activity in shops and laboratories and on 
the playgrounds, which is so essential for them. It should be homo 
in mind, however, that this lengthening of the school day does nftt' 
necessarily lengthqi^ the number of teucliir.g lioyrs of any teacher. It 
is necessary that she be at the schoirt 6 hours, but slic need nut teach 
more than 5 hours. ^ 

PRINCIPLES UPON WHiai THE PROPOSED BUILDING PROGRAM HAS 
BEEN WORKED OUT. 

In planning the school building program for Athens the following 
aims have been kept in view^ : 

First, to relieve existing congestion* and provide for growth for 
* a period of at least 10 years. 

. Second, to consolidate the present small and inadequate plants into 
a small number of modern, up-to-<late school buildings with adequate 
playgrounds, thus providing for the maximum educational oppor- 
'tunities for c^dren as well as for community uses of the plant. 

Like most cities, Athens is laboring under the handicap of having 
too many small buildings. Slany small buildings are more expensive 
than a few large modem plants. They are more expensive in cost 
of upkeep as well as in initial cost. They also provide fewer modern 
facilities for the children. The larger the school within limits, the 
more economical it becomes and the richer the facilities* that can 
be offered to children. A school of 1,200 pupils can afford such 
facilities as an auditorium, shops, gymnasium, laboratories, etc., 
whereas if the children were housed in two school buildings with 
separate sites, equipment, teaching force, janitorial service, and cost 
of upkeep, the total expense would be far greater. For example, a 
glance at Table 3 shows that the Athens public schools have spent 
dulling the past 10* years (1910-11 to 1919-20) 150,120 on repairs, ' 
fuel and light, furniture and equipment, maintenance of grounds, 
and rent account. Of this amount, $20,446 is for repairs alone, and 
^e item for repairs in 1919‘“20 was twelve times as much as it was in 
1^10=-'! 1. These itSsms are not given by schools, but if they were 
rit wmkl doubtless be found that the greatest expense for repairs 
was in the oldest schools. In other words, the maintenance of 
many oW and decrepit plants is a waste of money. 
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As*a matter of fact, Athens has barely enough childreif in all the 
white schools for one good^ized building, and' the same b true of 
the Negro schools, but owing u> the geographical conditions of the 
city It will doubtless be necessary to have at least one school for 
whites on the east side of the Oconee River and one on the weat 
side. The same is true for the Negro schools. In the detailed build- 
ing program, however, two' alternate plans are given, the filet pro- 
viding for two schools for whites and two for Npgroce, and the 
second plan providing for three each. 

Thi^, the aim has been to work out a building program -which 
will give modern school facilities to aU the’ children in the public 
^hool system. Too often there is i tendency in conununitice to 
invest all the available funds in one, or two buildings which can 
be used only by a minority of the children. This is neither demo- 
cratic nor fair to the children of the city. The-city’s funds should 
he so spent that all childrtm would receive an increase in the oppor- 
tunity for a modern, all-round education. This is not only important 
from an educational standpoint; but is the most economical plan 
in the end, for if old buildings are allowed to continue without 
additions or improvements, far more money has to be spent bn them 
in the end than if they had been renovated in time. * 

FourOi, two building programs are submitted. The firet.is a 
permanent buildi^ program; which shows wlmt ought to be done 
in order to provide adequate modem, school buildings and .equip- 
ment. This biulding program, however, requires more funds than 
are available with the present contemplated bond issue of $323,009. 
Therefore, .a second buildi^ prog^ram has been outlined showing 
what it is possible to do wi£h the bond issue of $323,000. 

It shbidd be clearly undentood that* the penimnent building 
pn^ram is not simply an idealistic outline of what it would bfr* 
desirable to give the children of Athens, but that it is a ping^n#' 
which it is financially pSossible for Athens to cany oat if it is sprUd* 
over: a period of years. And the boOding program for the bond' 
issue is planned to car^ oat as mach as possible of the perman^ 
building pn^ram at Ac present time. It is one thing to spMid 
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t323»000 to meet immediate necdeAinth no considoration of the future; 
il ls another to spend that amount as part of a statesmanlike plan 
for developing a modem school plant in the city. It is felt that 
AUiens will not be satisfied with anything short of such a plan. 

Fifihy the cost of the program has been worked out after careful 
study of building costs, not only in Athens but in the country as a 
whole. Furthermore, the costs have been estimated <»n the basis 
of 64 :iual drawings for the type of building recommended. 

Hie present building costs are about 35 c^nts per cubic foot. 
It is estimated that soon they wdll be dowT to 30 cents per cubic 
foot. Tips makes the classroom cost of a building 112,000 per 
classroom unit. Classroom unit costs" include not only the cost 
of classrooms but of gy%inasiums and auditoriums, cori^idors, stairs, 
principal’s ofTico, teachers’ rest mom, toilets. When additions are 
erected the classroom cost is about $10,000, and the auditorium 
and gymnasium are estimated separately. In coses whor^^ the a<ldi- 
tion is attached to the school the cost has been given in accordance 
with the actual drawing and cubic foot cost. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF EQUIPMENT. 

The cost of equipment is bailed upon the most recent information 
of coat of equipment for each different kind of activity. The im- 
portance of providing modem equipment can not be ^too strongly 
emphasized. Up to the present time Athens iii erecting its most 
recent building has made the mistake of providing <miy enough 
funds for the shell of the building and almost no funds for equipment. 
This is comparable to erecting a factory for turning out automobiles 
and providing no funds for machiries or tools. It is futile to provide 
workshops for children without providing tools for them to use in 
the workshop; furthermore, an ^inadequate supply of tools is only 
a handieap^and an exasperation. 

IMPORTANCE OF FIREPROOF BUILDINGS. 

The estimates of the cost of buildings w’ill probably come as a 
surprise and a shock to many citizens. Tliis is because Athens up 
to the present time has not been in the habit of erecting fireproof 
buildings for her children. She con not afford, however, not to 
change that policy. Groat care is taken nowadays that modem 
office buildings in which ^adults work should be of fireproof construe- 
ticiL For 6X£unplCi one pf.the piost recent office buildings erected 
in^ Aliens is of that type, and .cost over $300,000. modem 
factories are fireproof. A hospital just erected in Athens is fireproof 
and cost aoms ^OQ,006. A church recently erected cost $ 2004 ) 00 . 

around (he comer from the boa^ of education is a fine, modem, 
fiiepibof building for making ice cream, wluidi cost $50,000. Yet 
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there is a public school building in Athens that cost $50,000; 
Isn’t the safety of 3,000 children as important as that of people 
who work in office buildings! Isn’t it. as important to protect 
children before they have to be sent to hospitals as after they arrire 
there ! Isn’t the preservation of children’s livee and health as im. 
portent as the preservation of cotdn or ice cream? 

Of course thfse questions answer themselves, and there is no 
community that would bo quicker (o answer in the affirmative than ' 
Athena, but like many citiw it has up to the present time simply 
failed to realize that its children are no longer in little red school- 
house^and (hat it must bo prepared to spendjw much on its school 
building!? as on its office buildings and factories. 

^e estimaf$s given represent the amount being siient on school 
buildings in the country as a whole. 

The aim in working out this building program has been to make ' 
it precticablo for Athens to caJry it out One of the greatest diffi- 
culties in carrying out a modem school building program ia that 
the average citizen does not visualize the modem type of school. 
Therefore the floor plans of such a school jut? given in Exhibits 
A and B. . 

One of the advantages of the type of building recommended is that 
it can be put up gradually; that is, one floor can be erected and later 
a second added ; or the whole of the first floor, with the exception of 
the gymnasium and auditorium, can be erected and these two facili-' 
tics can be added later; or merely the outer perimeter of the fin^ 
flewr can be erected and the gymnasium, auditorium, domestie 
science and workshop added later. This means that, in the building 
program for the bond issue, it is possible to start three modem 
buildings instead of putting all the money into one.” 

In the program recommended for the bond issue a certain number 
of portable additions are recommended, owing to the fact that the 
bond issue does not provide adequate funds for the complete building 
program. Two things should be clearly understood, however, about 
these portables. In the first pl^e they are not of the usual type, 
but arb of a mt^ern, sanitary t)qifi/t1iat cae be secured in separate 
uniu and combined into one building if so desired. It is possible to 
secure a classroom type, or an auditorium fully equipped, or a 
gymnasium, or shops, or cooking room. Every city should have a 
certain number of these portables, since, the population is always 
moviug and it is undesirable to erect a new permanent building un^ < 
it is certain that the growth of population in a certain section is mois 
or less permanent. 'Therefore, the portables recommended oaiy 
always be used in different sections of the city as the school popula- 
tion moves. 
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BECOMMENDATIONS FOB A PEBMANENT BUILDING PBOGBAM FOB 
- WHITE SCHOOLS. 

f- 

Two alternate plans are suggested for the permanant building 
program for white schools. One provides for two white elementaiy 
I schools and one high school; the other provides for three elementary 
I schools and one high school. 

PLAN 1. 

This plan provides for housing all the children east of the Oconee 
River in the Oconee School, to which an addition should be bjiilt; 
for hous^g all the children west of the Oconee River in a new build- 
ing to be erected on the Chase Street site; and for a new high-school 
building to be erected on the present high-schopl site. 

1 . A new building for Childs, College Avenue, BaxUr, and Nanta- 
Aofe.-^This building should include all the children at present in the 
above four schools and also the eighth grade from the high school. 
Such a school could not strictly be said :to include junior high school 
oiganization, as there are not more than 8 grades, but as there are 
onlv 11 grades in the high school the ninth grade could not well be 
taken out without adding a twelfth to the high school. The buildi^ gs 
will ^be so constructed, however, that they can be added to in order 
to provide for these extra grades if desired. 

The number to be provided for in this building would be as follows: 

Ofcilds \\ .410 

College Avenue 429 

Buter Street : 305 

itiinUhala 220 

Total 1,364 

Eighth grade 132 

Total ‘ 1,496 

20 per cent increase in 10 years ^ 299 

Total (for a 45-clac9 school) * 1. 7 i )5 

This should be made into a 46-class school. It is understood 
throughout this report that a class is reckoned on the basis of an 
enrollment of 40 pupils per class. 

Under the work-study-play plan, there would be needed 23 class- 
rooms. ^.Jliere should also be 1 auditorium, 2 gynmasiiims, and 13 

>ln estloifttfiii the pemnfage of iocreaM of giowtii to be >0pwed for the next 10 jetn the foUowlii^ 
adlerp are oosiMired; per coot of Increase In tbo fastlO abeeked by the percentage of ixientm 

We last # yeeii— wbich covers the wsr period—^d the location of the eehotd. For example, the enroU- 
JMlia 0ade^ College Avenue, Baxter, and Nantahala Increased iMA per cent In tbe pest 10 yean, but 
Jithe laet 6 yean It Iocmi^ by only 10 per cent, therefore It senu leir to aUow foranlncrease of not more 
than 2d per cent for the next lO years. In Um case of the Negto schools the enrollment in the Newtown, 
.IFdfl ^Utsns^ and Reese Stsaet Bchoola has increased 04 per cent In the list 10 years but has fklkn offin 
4l|ilast 6. But, because of the annexstloa of the new territory which has so greirtly Increased the enroD- 
MBtin the Wiiit Athens Schod during the Slat year (fOperceiit),itseemsflMrtoal]oirforaniDereaeeof 
;aFpioxlnMtd7 40 per oeia in. thssf tbiee ssMs.flathe ngxt 10 yea^ 
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special KH^. It is possible to have anj kind of special roomit thAl^ 
the school authonties and parents desire. For example, they could^ 
>0 aiTMged as follows: Four shops for boys (manual training, p rini p 
shop, forge, and metal shop), 1 cooking room and 1 sewing room 1 
mechanical drawing room and 1 freehand drawing room, 1 mu^’ 
room, 1 nature-study room for the younger cliildren, 1 chemistry 
ahoratory and 1 physics laboratory for the older children, and 1 
library. Tins would make a school building of 36 unite, without 
counting the auditorium and 2 gymnasiums.'* 

The cost of a 36-unit building at $12,000 per unit would be S^2 000. 

^ The equipment would come to $78,000, on the basis of $2 000 for 
equipment per imit, counting 1 auditorium and 2 gymnasiums as w 
additional 3 units. The total cost then for the building and equips' 
ment would be $610,000. ^ 

Under l^e traditional plan 23 additional classrooms would b^ 
needed, This would require another floor. The classroom cost W 
tills CMC would be at the rate of $10,000 each, or a total of $230,OOOC 
1 he additional equipment would come to $46,000. This makes the 
total cost for the building under the traditional plan $786,000 as 
compared with $510,000 on the work-study-play plan. 

The objection might be made that consolidating aU .these schools' 
into one makes the distance too great for the children to travel. As 
a matter of fact, no child would have to go more thanks mile, an4 
some children are already walking that distance to attend thess 
schools, but evep when they have to go as far as a mile, it is better 
to transport children to a modeiji up-to-date school than to try W 
accomodate them in small, inadequate buildings, near home. Tho 

city m “uch to learn from the country in respect to the value of 
consolidating schools. ^ 

2. An aMitian for, Oconee ScUol.-^The Ocodee School should 
house all the chUdren from the first grade through the eighth oifthd 
east Side of the Oconee River. The enrollment to be provided for 
would be as follows: " ! 

Pireeent enrollment, grades 1-6 

Estimated number in seventh and eighth grades *^. . .^ ^ 

Total , 

44 per cent increase in 10 years * * • * 


380 

140 


470 


Total (12 classes) ; 

This makes a school of 12 classes. Under the work-study^iliuil 
plan 6 classrobmB would be needed. The school sh ould also hsyol« 

momnMiMleil. In ofto to iidK« It to • 45 .Imi MbaiS, 11 

rom»oiildlaT«totieadiMatli«lnntUiditoty.orn>ttiowtii» . 
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I raditorium, 1 gymnasium, and 4 special rooms, for example, 1 natur^ 
study room, 1 manual-training room, 1 cooking room, and 1 drawing 
I room. This makes 10 units. 

There are at present available in the existing building G classrooms. 

I An addition is therefore needed for this building. It is recommended 
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Ejcbbit C. "Suggested addition for Oconee School This plan, with the addition of tvro rooms, Is atso 
applicable for Baxter School. 

that the 2 dassrooms at the rear of the building be tom down, and 
an iiddition «l 6 uhita, an auditorium and a gymnasium^ be attached 
present buildings Hie building thus reconstructed would 
have the auditorium and gymnasium on the ground floor directljr 
fildhg front door, and 2 wings on ei^ier side of that portion of tiie 











building wUch npw contains th^ 4 classrooms. A rough drawing 

such an addition is given in Exhibit C. 

• ^ould be SI 12,120, and the equipment 

would be $16,000, racing a total of 1128,120. This cost is based 
upon the actual building plans for this school, herewith submitted. 

tnder the traditional plan six additional classrooms would be 
ne^ed, at a cost of about $60,000 plus equipment $12,000, making 
*72,0P0, Of a g^d total under the traditional plan of 
$200,120, B3 over against $128,120 under the wock-study-play plan. 
3. New buMtnf for the hi^h school.-The high school no/ has^ 

. four gr^M_the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleve^. It is proposed 

under this plan to make it a three-year school by sending, the eighth 
^ade to the new building, on Chase Street. The enrollment in the 
thr^ grades is 213 pupils.' Allowing for an' increase of 56 per cent 

numher to be provided for 
IS 332. Fortunately, the high school has ample grounds, but the 
present, building, which is notliing but an old courthouse, should 
be tom down. A new building should be erected to contain 6 rooms 
for acadeimc work in English, history, Latin,- Spanish, mathe- 
matics, and French, and 14 special rooms arranged as follows: 
Science-1 chen^try room, 1 physics,' 1 biology; shops— 1 wood- 
working, 1 foundry, 1 forge, 1 machine shop, 1 pattern shop, 1 cook- 
ing, 1 sew^, 1 mechanical drawing, 1 freehand drawing, 1 librair. 
and 1 music room. * o 

This makes 20 units plus an auditorium and 2 gymnasiums. 
The. cost of 20 units at $12,000 would be -$E40,000. The equip- 
*2,000 would be $46,000, making a total of 
$..86,000. When a building, however, is a^ small as this, the cost 
_ increas^. Therefore, -it is* impossible . to include the .cost of the 
nuditorium and gymnasium in the $12,000 unit cost. It is nec- 
c^ary to provide an additional $100,000 for the auditorium and 
gymnasium, making a total for the whole building of $386,000 
The eqiupment would be $46,000. Under the traditional plan the 
cost vnll be praCticaUy the same,' since the high school is depart-. 

• mentalized throughout. ' 
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SCl^BY pr POST or DESIBABLE PEBMAtOENT BDILDIXQ PBOOBAU 
■ " FOE WHITE 8CHOOJLS. 

Plan 1.— On (he. basu of two elementary schools and one high school. 

U) WORK-STUD V-PLAY PLAN— CAPACITY AND COST§, 



Number 

■ 


I 

Buildings. 

dfpuplls 

accomnu>- 

dated. 

C«kt of 
equipment. 

Cost of 
buildings. 

1 Total coat. 

M ■ 

One new buUdlng for Childs, College .\ venue, Baxter, 
asid Nantahala * 

1 S40 



1 ' ’ 

I 

{ I510,000> 

l,MOpupUs. 



000 

46classes. 

23 classrooms. 

13 special rooms. 
1 auditorium. 




i 

2 gymnasiums. 

An addition fm* Oocmoe School 

480 

Id 000 

112,120 

128,120 

1 auditorium. 


* 1 grumasium. 

2miuarooms. 





4 special rooms. 





A fflitw buOdiim for the high school 

332 pupils. 

332 

46,000 

380,000 

432,000 

f danrooms. 

14 special rooms. 

* 




latiditorium. 

2 gymnasiums. 





Total A 1 



•J30, 120 

1,070,120 

1 

^ OkM 

1 10 (too 


(6) traditional plan-capacity and COST^ 


On« ii«w buUdlng Childs, College Avenue, Baxter, 
and Nantahala. ... » » » 

1, HO pupils. 

Ifttdasses. * 

^seUassmcms. 
n special rooms. 

1 aiMllt(»1uin. 

3 rmuasiums. 

Am addluQn for Oconee School'. , 

1 aaditorlum. 

1 inrmnaslum. 

4eEusrooms. 

4 special rooms. 

A new building for the high school 

8S2pupUs. 

6 classrooms. 

14 special rooms. 

1 auditorium. 

2 gymnasiams. 

Total 


1,840 

$124, 000 

1662,000 

$786,000 

480 

28,000 

172,120 

200,120 

332 

46,000 

386,000 

432,000 

2,652 j 

1V8, 000 j 

1,220,120 

l,4l8yl» 


PL\N 2. 




Pl&n 2 IS worked out on tlio l>&sis of tlircc clcmGntflry schools Bnd 
a high school. The difference between plans 1 and 2 is that plan 2 
provides for a new 6-grade building for Baxter School in addition 
to th<^new biiilding for the Chase .Street sire. Although under 
ordinary circumst^ces it would be undesirable to put up such a 
BDudl building as would be necessary for the Baxter School, yet on 
eoommt of the diitanoe from Chase Street arid the development of 
tile city in tlmt direction^the erection of a permanent building for 
younger clildren in the sixth grade ojf the Baxter School ipight 
l^Justifiod. It depends entirely on whether (ihe board of educa- 






tion wishes to ad<^t the policy of having some small 6rgnule 
Under such a plan the following buildings would have to be phi* '3 
Tided for: 

1 . -4 new huUding for ChMSf College ^4v^nwc, NantoJudaj sevetUk 
grade of Baxter, and the eighth grade from the high school , — The number 


to be provided for would be os follows: 

• 410 

('ollef^o Avenue T " 429 

Seventh grade of Bnxte^^ 4 q 

Eighth grade from the high schuol *. •. 139 


Total fin a SO-claas srhool) ] 231 

. 20 per cent increase in 10 years * 2iS 

Total (37 classes) ^ 1 477 


. ' ' -I , 

This should be made into a 38-class school. The number of 
classrooms needed would be 19, the number of special rooms il| 
total uniU to be provided for 30, in addition to 1 auditorium and 
2 gynmasiums. 

The cost of 30 units, at *112,000, would be $360,000. The equip- 
ment would be $66,000, or a total of $426,000. . 

Under the traditional plan 19 more rooms, would be needed, at a 
cost of $10,000, or $190,000. Additional equipment would be 
$38,000, making an additional cost of $228,000, or a grand total : 
under the traditional plan of $654,000, as over against $426,000 
under the work-study-play plan. * 

2. A new huUding for 6 grades at Baxter School , — The enrollment 
to be provided for would be as follows: 


Enrollment minus sovciilh grade 
11 per cent increase in 10 years.. 

Total (8 clasBOs) 


265 

26 

264 


Under the work-study-play plan, it would be necessary to provide 
4 classrooms and 4 special rooms — 1 shop for boys, 1 cooking 106m, 

1 nature-study and drawing room, 1 music room— making 8 units, 
together with an auditorium and gymnasium. The same plan for a 
building that is proposed for the Oconee School could be used for;the 
Baxter School, with an addition of 2 dasarooms. These two e±tra 
rooms would cost $12,960, the equipment $1,000, making a total of 
$13,960. The cost of the Oconee School was $128,120, Whi^, m 
addition to the $13,960, would make the total cost f or v^Biaitor^t 
$142,080.‘‘ 

Under the traditional plan, 4 additional classrooms . would' iboi 
needed at a cost of $40,000, plus equipment $4,000, malriti g a 
of $44,000, or a grand total under the traditional plan of $186^080* : 


useefixliiutc. ThactoMrmiicsnbtftddid^IttitflrontofttebuttdliitWfttUierMr 
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3. An addition for the Oconee iSeAw^.—The pl«D and cost of *!>» 
building would rcmaia tho same as under Plan I, tliat is, $123,120 
under the work-study-play- plan; or $200,120 under the traditional 

plan. . . ^ 

Plan 2.— On Uu' bonis of thres elenterUwy schools and one hiyh srhtnd. 

(o) WORK-STUnV.PLAY PLAN-CAPACITY AND COSTS. 




N iimlxT 

■ 



BiUldintrs. 

of pupils 
uceommo 
dated. 

Cost of 
eqiii|)^oni. 

Co^t of 
buildings. 

.Tidal cost. 

On6nfW buOdine for Childn^CoIlo^ Avenue, seventh 
filde Baxter, Nantahahi, and eighth grade 

1,500 

000 

S.MH), nun 

1 

1120,000 

SAeUssos. 

19 cUssroom$. 
llsp«^ rooms, 
t auditorium. 





3 gymnasiuixis. 

Osad new budding for 6 grades of Baxter * 

320 

17,000 

12.5.0SO 


Sfltess&s. 

« dStbbms. 

4 special ronmit. 
f aiiAiMtni. 
t Disanasltiiii. 

^JttadtfMeAfbr <Dcsmee 

1 

1 

12^, 120 

4H0 

ia,oo0 * 

112 liO 

1 auditorium. 



1 iTmnasiiim. 

2claftfQams. 

^spertalrooms. 


1 

1 



A new building for the hutb school 

332 

40 out) > 

‘l«A luh) 

412,000 

333 pupib. 

' 1 
1 




1 auditorium. 

^ 3 gymnaaiuiiLs. 


■1 



Total 

2, M2 ! 

1 45. noo 

IK1.2IW 

1 1 LX. 200 


< I 5.nnd 

Gnnd total ~T.7.:...C~'77T~ 


(b) traditional PLAN-CAPACITY AND CO.STS. 
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R£COBfMENDATI<»tl8 FOR A PERMANENT BUILDING PROGRAM FOB 

NEGRO SCHOOLS. 


In 1910-11 thei'e were 806 children in tile Negro echoela^: fit = 
1919-20 tliere were l,06o> an increase of 32.1 per cent in 10 yearn. 
Theie are at present four school buUdkiga for Negri> childien» the 
High and Industrial School, Wost Athena School, and Newtown 
SHk>o1» whicJi take care of all the children ta the west of the Oconee 
V River; and the East A than.'^ School, which takes care of all the ehih* 

' drcn oast of the (Vonee River* 

*Vs is Uie ease antli the white schools, there are hardly enough' ehil<- 
drcn in the Negro sclu>oU to make one fair-siaed schofil; but, becauae 
of iho geograplu<*al location of ilie population, it is not poaaible to 
‘ house all tJie children in tme school. The East Athens School is im 
a district by itself andtshould l>e treated as a separate unit, taking 
care of all the clnlclren to the east of the Oconee Riverr AM ths 
I children on the weet side of the Oconee River should be housed in a 

new building to be erected for the High and Industrial SclMy>L 
The detailed rcconuaendations follow: 


1. -1 new biiiUing for the High huiustrial, Weal Aikana, and 
Neuiown Schools, — Athens is justly proud of the fact that it hat 
the first and only Negro high school in Georgia. Among the many 
educational achievements of Athens few are more eignifioani 
the development of this school. The fine spirit of the sohooE and the 
firogrossive and thorough work being done diere are things of which 
the city may well be proud. But even a slight study of the situation * 
is sufficient to indicate that the needs of the school have far outgrown 
the building and equipment, and that it is now laboring under veiy 
serious handicaps in the matter of toole with which to carry on km 
work. 

^ One of the most serious handicafxs is the fact that the siae of the 
scliool has been decreased by taking die lower grades out and sending 
"' them to the Newtown School^ a building which should never haa^ 
been used for school purposes. A. glance at the enrollment figuiaa 
shows that ever since the lower grades were taken out of the High 
and Industrial School, the net Enrollment in the Newtown and 
and Industrial districts has fallen off.'* For example, in 
when the Hi|{h and lndostrial> School included grades l-ll, the oiroU^ 
ment for the two schools was 546, whereas in 1919-20 whm>th{i 
and Industrial School had only grades 4-11 the enrollment for , the 
two districts diDpped. to 325. This falling off is not due to fewer f 
children in that part of the city^ for in' 1010-11 there were 456 weet 


of the Oconee River and in l;919r-20 there were 747, a gain ef 284> 
or 64 per cent in 10 yean. Moreover^ there was no felling off ii| 
enrollment in the Newtown^ and Reese Street district#* until the lownr 

>»ew ntftSlMt in potsa nteoit, ms-uvb IfWeSUMlt^^ 
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graded were taken out of the ffigh and Industrial School, 1918-197 
when the enrollment in the elenient«iy grades for these two districts 
dropped suddenly. There was no decrease in the Weet Athens dis- 
trict and there was none to speak of in the East Athens district in 
that ye^. It does not seem reasonable to suppose that the influenza 
epidrauc hit this district so much harder than any other. Rather, 

' it is reasonable to suppose that when children are transferred to a 
budding like the Newtown School, they simply do not go to school. 
Failure bn the part of the city to provide modem school buildings 
ult^ately always means that fewer and fewer children get an edu- 
cation. Customers will not come to a business firm which is housed 
in an old, tumble-down, insanitary building;, hence modem office 
buildings are erected. The children are the customers of the schools. 
Why should they be expected to go to school in an old insanitaiy 
bu il d ing t What has it to offer them 1 There are no laws which 
can compel attendance in such a building as the Newtown School. 

The West Athens School is a somewhat better building than the 
Newtown School, but it is an old, wooden frame stmcture, badly 
constructed, and with no modem facilities. The cost of reconstruct- 
ing it would be out of all proportion to the original value of the 
jdant. Furthermore, the number of children in the school is too small 
to justify erecting a new- building for iti 

In other words, it is important both from an educational and 
financial standpoint to house all the c^dren on the west side of the 
Oconee River in a new building to be erected on the present High 
and Industrial School site. This would make a combination ele« 
mentary and high school, the total enrollment of which would be 
about 1,200 children, or the minimum necessary for a modern, ' 
economical plant. The original cost of Such a plant may seem large, 
but it should be remembered that by erecting such a school building 
the cost of maintaining three separate buildings is eliminated. 
The cost of this one plant would not only cover the cost of three 
separate day schools but it would also provide for 'the evening High 
and Industrial School. Therefore, the plan recommended represents 
the cost for four schools, not one. Furthermore, such a building 
would provide a school plant for Negro children which woufd not only 
be a credit to the city but an example to be followed by all the other 
dtieu in the State. 

The objection might be made that the consolidation of these three 
schools in one plant at the High and Industrial School would neces- 
dtate children having to walk too long a distance to school. As a 
matter of fact, however, no pupil under such a consolidation would 
hare a farther distance to walk than many pupils have to walk 
ISb#. fhe districts at present oreidap; for example, 10 pupils from 
High and Indwtrml district go to Newtown School, and 41 pupils 


J 
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from the Newtown district go to the' Hi^ end Industrid SehodI} 
103 pupils from the West Athens district go to the High and Indus- 
trial School, and 68 pupils from the High and Industrial district 
go to the West Athens School. The majority of pupils in the West 
Athens district would not be more than a mile and a quarter from the 
High and Industrial School. At the present time there ari^ pupil* 
attending the Newtown School and the West Athens School who live 
a mile and a half from each of those schools. 

The cnrolinieni to bo provided in this combination cleiucntary 
anti high school wouhl be as follows : 


High and Indiuitrial High School 

Klcmontan' .* • 

Newtown 

Weet Athene, 1920 

Total 

Increane in 10 years (39 per cent^ 

Increase in enrollment in Wort Athens due to extension of territory 

Total (in 29 claeseei 


Ill 

16S 

m 

291 ' 

747 

290 

100 

1. 146 


Make this a school of 30 classes, that is, 6 liigh-school classes of 
3() pupils each and 24 elementary classes of 40 pupils each. Pro- 
viding merely for the activities at present carried on in the school, 
tho number of classrooms and special rooms would be as ihllows: 4 
classrooms for the high-school students for English, nmtliAin*ticw, 
Latin, and history; 12 elementary t^assrooms and 12 special rooiba; 
for example, 1 chemistry laboratory, 1 physics laboratory, 6 shop* 
(a foundry, forge, machine shop, woodworking, pla«tering), 1 oooking 
room, 1 sewing room, 1 mechanical drawing room, 1 music room, 1 
library. The school now has all these subjects but no adequate 
rooms or equipment with which to teach them. There should also, 
of course, bo an auditorium and 2 gymnasiums. This wotdd 
28 units. 


The cost of 28 units at 112,000 would be 1336,000, and the coat of 
equipment would bo $62,000, making a total of $398,000. This 
mi keb a per pupil ^cost of $331, as over against a per pupil cost ia 
the white high school of $1,199. 

Under the traditional plan 12 extra rooms would be needed at a 
cost of $120,000 and equipment $24,000, making a total of $144,000 
additional,' or a grand total of $542,000 under the traditional pla n , 
as over against $398,000 under the work-study-play plan. 

2. A new buHding for East Athens School . — Tho present building 
for this school ie an old wooden frente structure. It was built i<v 
240 children and it contains 429. ' There are only 6 claaaroonu ia 
the building, and these are nothing but bare rooms with the black- 
boards so placed that it is almost impossible for any children 'except , 
those in the front row to reiwl whet is* written on theih. ' ’ 'TV ero ' ie'ft 
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&0 pruiei|MJ’d office or tcMhers’ rest room> ftad alUu>ugli the sichool 
is fMUy a soeial^ cciitor as well as a school where childreD are taken 
ears of when they are sick or poorly clad, yet there ore no cloakrooms 
and no rest* r<K>m or clinic. There is no shop or cooking ^room, or 
aildit<»ium or play room. j 

A new building should be creoted wliich would ser\e hailras u 
sehoolhouse and a social cantor for this part of the town. 

The enrollment to he provided for in this school Ls ns follows: 

Fieaent enrollment. ! 

Sixth and j?eventh — SO 


Totall 

Sixteen }>er cent in 10 year?. 


m 

00 

Total (in IT) claiv<e») 5^ 

This should be a 16-i'lash school (640 pupils). It wilhhc uiHc.ssary 

to have, in addition to an auditorium and a gymnasium, S clo,ssrooms 
and 6 special rooms, for example, 2 shops for boys, a cooking room, 
I sewing room, 1 drawing and nature study room, and I music mom, 
making a total of 14 units. The total cost for this building would 
be 1200,000. Tliia represents more than the $12,000 unit cost, be- 
cause a smaller building is always more expensive. The equipment 
Ibr 1*6 units at $2,000 would be $32,000, making a totaj^of $232,000. 
tTuder the traditional plan 8 additional classrooms would he nee^lwl 
at a cost of $80,000, which, with $16,000 for additional equipment, 
would come to $96,000, making a total cost under the traditiond 
plan of $328,000, as compared with $232,000 under the work-study- 
play plan. 
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ATHENS HAS THE WEALTH TO CASBT OCT THE EEEMANENT BCILDING 
/ PBOGRAM PBOPOSED. 

Tlie taxable wealth of Athens at present is given at 814,900,000, 
inchiding the recently annexed territory. It is possible to bond the 
city up to 7 per cent of the taxable wealth, $1,043,000, but there are 
outstanding bonds at present for $720,000, which leaves available 
at present for a bond issue $323,000. 


ToJcahU wealth of Athens ^ Ga. 

Real property 18,536,125 

Annexed territorj’...,..,. 1,400,000 

Personal property 4, 963, 875 

Total taxable wealth at 60 per cent property valuation 14, 900, 000 


Considering the fact that such a small amount as $323,000 is 
ayailable for a school building program, it would seem that the pre- 
ceding permanent building program, which calls for a minimum of 
$1,710,120, as far beyond the financial capacity of the city to carry 
out. As a matter of fact, however, if the true wealth of the city 
is considered, it is not beyond the financial capacity of Athens to 
carry out the permanent program. 

At the present time property in Athens is assessed at 60 per cent 
valuation. If it were assessed at a 100 per cent valuation, the true 
taxable wealth would be $24,833,333. Therefore, the amount of 
money available for bonds, at 7 per cent of the taxable wealth, 
would be $1,738,333. Deducting the $720,000 for outstanding 
bonds, there would be left $1,018,333 available for a bond issue, if 
property were assessed at a 100 per cent valuation. 

Ibe fact remains, however, that property at present is not assessed 
at 100 per cent valuation, and therefore only $323,000 is available 
for school building purposes this year. Consequently, a school 
building program has been worked out on the basis of the expendi- 
ture of the $323,000 now available. In planning such a program 
two things have been borne in mind — to give relief to the schools 
whore the need is most pressing and to work out the program so 
that it will fit into the permanent building program, thus avoiding ' 
waste in future building plans. Recommendations for a- building 
program on the basis of the proposed bond issue will now be given. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A BUILDING PROGRAM PLANNED ON THE 
BASIS OF A BOND ISSUE OF $323,000. 

It is hbvious that almost any one of the new buildings planned 
I^Qidd take most of the money now available to meet the needs of 
Idl the schools. Therefore it is imdesirable to erect any one of the 
"buSdings in teto with thi funds available in this bond issue, since 
j|d^at wouTil make it impossible to give all the children increased 


educational advantage. The funds have been so distributed in' 
the following building program that aU children will get the oppor- 
tunity for healthy work and play as well as study in good classrooms. 
It is possible to accomplish this (1) by erecting parts of each of the 
buildings proposed and erecting them in such a way _ that they can^ 
be added to later on when additional funds are available; (2) by 
erecting modem portable units not only in the, form of classrooms 
but of auditoriums, gymnasiums, shops, cooking rooms, and science 
rooms, so that all children may have the opportunity ' for th^ 
activities whether they are in temporary or permanent stnictures. 


* THE SCUOOI.S HOST IX NEED OF REUEF. 

Baxter- School, Oconee School, and the combination elementary 
and high school for N^ro children are the schools wliich need relief 
immediately; the Baxter School because the building is utterly unfit 
for school purposes, and is in far worse condition than any other 
white school; the Oconee School because the congestion there is 
greater than in any other white school; and the combination ele- 
.mentary and high school for Negro children, because by starting . 
this building the neteds of three^schools can be taken care of at once, 
wher<^^ if this were not done, it would be necessary to go to' the 
expense of three sets of portable buildings, ‘which would be ,an 
eeonomic waste. * 

Both Childs and College Avenue Schools are fairly modem btiild** 
ings, and if organized on the work-study-play plan there is plenty of 
room in these buildings not only for present enrollment but for 
growth for five years. The only additions needed would be a portable 
auditorium and gynmasium. No permanent building should be 
provided for Nantohala pending its inclusion in the new school 
building which should be erected foa Childs, College Avenue, and' 
Nantahala, but special facilities can be given to these children by 
means of modem portable auditorium, gynmasium, * and shops. 

The needs of East Athens can also be taken care of by the addition 
of special facilities .until a new building can be put up under the 
permanent building program. « 

/ 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE WHITE SCHOOLS. 

' t 

1 . A new building for Baxter School . — The enrollment to be pro- - 

vided for ki this school, allowing for 11 per cent increase in 10, years, 

is 338 children, or 8 classes. The whole of the building recoihmehded 

in the permanent building pr6gram-7-4 classrooms, 1 shop for boys, 

1 cooking room, 1 nature-study and drawing roppi, 1 music room, 

auditfirium, and gymnasium*— can be erected with the exception 6f J 

the auditorium and gymnasium. The cost would be $fi 7 , 060 .r {See 
• 


S^bit C for plan of building.) The equipment would be«|8,500, 
making the total cost of the building $66,^460. It is possible to 
s^ure a portable auditorium 30 by 60 feet, fully equipped with 
opera chairs and stage, for $3,500,'^ and a portable gymnasium for 
the same amount. These units are eminently satisfactory, well 
lighted, well heated, and well adapted to the purposes for which 
th^y are built. The total cost, then, for Baxter ^hool would be 
$73,460. 

Under the traditional plan, four additional rooms would bo needed 
at a cost of $40,000, which, with $2,000 for additional equipment, 
makes a total of $42,000, or a grand total, under the' traditional plan, 
of $115,460, w|iich would be prohibitive with the funds available 
in the present bond issue. 

2. A new huilding for Oconee School . — The enrollment to be pro- 


vided for in this school is as follows: 

Present enrollment, grades J-6 250 

fotimated number in seventh and eighth grades 80 

Total 330 

44 per cent increase in 10 years 145 

Total in 12 clanes 47o 


As was pointed out in the permanent building program, six class- 
rooms would be needed under the work-study-play plan. The school 
should also have one auditorium, one gymnasiurti, a nature study 
room, manual-training room, and drawing room. This makes 1 0 units. 

There are available in the existing building 6 classrooms. The 
addition proposed would be added at .the rear of the building, after 
the two rear classrooms had been torn down. This building would 
contain six units, an auditorium, and gymnasium. 

The whole of this addition with the exception of the auditorium 
and gymnasium could be erected with the funds available in the 
present bond issue. The cost of the building minus the gymnasium 
and auditorium would be $45,000 and the equipment $7,500, making 
a total cost of $52,500. It would be necessary to erect a portable 
auditorium for $3,500 and a portable gymnasium for the same 
amount, making a total cost for this school of $59,500. The only 
difference froni the plan proposed in the permanent building program 
would be that the auditorium and gymnasium would be in portable 
buddings for the present. 

Under the traditional plan six more classrootns would be needed, 
$60,000,r with $3,000 for ^uipment, making $63,000, or a total of 
$122,500. 

3« ChUh Street 8chool.~T!hiB school is now housed in a compara- 
tively new ^h^l building, fairly modem. It has eight classrooms 

of tisdllorlul 11^8#, fcmssiiitfeioi aad: ^ 1700, InsftAUftta of oleotric 


and three rooms in the ba^meat, one now used as a claflarooin and 
another as a cooking rocMn^ with a small room for sefwiag. There 
is also a vacant room in the basement, which could be used as a 
shop. The enrollment is now 410 pupils, and a 20 per cent increase 
in five years would make 492 pupils, or 12 classes to provide for. 

Under the work-study-play plan six classrooms would be needed,L 
and there should be four special rooms — ^for example, one manual- 
training shop, one nature-study room, one cookin g room, and one 
drawing room. This makes a total of 10 units, but there are ^ready 
11 rooms in the building. The eleventh room. could be used for a 
library if so desired, or a music room, or a teachers’ rest robm. 
Therefore, the only thing to provide for in this school is a portable 
auditorium and gymnasiuna, $7,000. There is plenty of space on 
the grounds for the erection of these two units. 

It will be necessary, however, to have equipment for the boys^ 
shop, $2,000, and for the cooking room, $3,000. Furthermore, an 
additional item c( $5,000 should be provided for repairs around tb^ 
building, for the toilets, etc., and for equipment for the playground* 
The total a>st for this school under the work-study-play plan would 
be as follows: % 


Movable auditorium ISOO 

Movable gymnasium ; 3,600 

Equipment for bdye’ flJiop 2,000 

Equipment for cooking ao it can be used as a cafeteria : * 3, 000 

For repairs, plumbing, playground equipment, etc r»,060 


^ 17,000 

Under the traditional plan it would be necessary to have 6 addi- 
tional portable classrooms at a cost of $1,000 each, which would make 
the total cost under the traditional plan $23,000. 

4. CoUeffe School , — This school is also housed in a com- 

* paratively new building of 13 rooms. As a permanent proposition it 
would be most undesirable to keep two small building like the College 
Avenue and Childs Street Schools, but inasmuch as the amount avail- 
able in the bond issue is so limited, it will bo necessary to me this 
building for the time being, and there is ample room in it if Jhe 
school is organized on the work-study-play plan. 

The present enrollment ils 429 pupils. Make it into a* 12^1ass 

* school. There has been practically no increase in the past 10 yoani, 
due to the fact that the children have been transferred the Childs 
Street School; under the work-study-play plan it would be ueoessaiy to 
have 6 rooms and 4 special rooms;^ manual training^ shop, 1 nature 
study room, 1 cooking room, and 1 drawing room, or a total of 10 units. 

But this building has *13 rooms. Therefore, 10 of them can be 
used for the olassrooms and special rooms anc} the partitions b^ 
tween the cooking room and the 2 ^ms pi^ either side of it 
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^nd.floor can b« tom ont and these 3 rooms made into an audito- 

'*Tu t f °*i**y®. should be put up on the grounds to the 

Horth of the building. Additional equipment will be needed and the 
additional cost will be ns folloits: 

Gymnusium.... 

Equipment for shop ^ 500 

Equipment for cooking room \ ! 

PJaygrountl o«iuipmenf, etc 1’^ 

Hepain) 

2,000 

Total.. 

inoi"© classrooms would bo needed 
16,000, and there is no space on the. school grounds on which. to erect 
them. The total cost would be $17,500. 

5. }janialMla School.~T\as district needs not only adequate class- 
room facilities but a school plant which will be a social center for the 
neighborhood. It needs particularly an auditorium for meetings 
plays, etc., and a gymnasium for recreation in the evening as well as 
m the day. Bu* the school is too small to justify tho erection of a 
pemanent building now, in view of the fact that in a permanent 
budding program Nantahala should be combined with Childs and 
OoU^e Avenue the seventh and eighth grades of Baxter in a 
new budding on Chase Street. 

It IS importMt, however, that the children in these schools, pending 
the erection of such.a building, should have facilities for shops,nature 
study roome, auditoriums, and gymnasiums, and it is possible to 
provide such facilities by the addition of portable units equipped for 
these activities. ' ' , 

The net enrollment at present is 220. Allowing for 14 per cent’ 
increase in five years, at which time a permanent building program 
should be c^ed out, there arc 250 children, or eight classes, to pro- 
vide for. Four classrooms and four special rooms would be sufficient. 
M present there are available six rooms, i. e., counting as one the two 
rooms that were originally made out of one. Four of these rooms 
could be used as classrooms, one could be used as a nature study room 

w® r ‘hen be necessaiy to provide 

portable buildings for the following units: 

Auditorium 

Gynmasiuin $3,500 

SJfiop . 3,500 

Cooking room ^ 2^000 

Rqiairs and play equipment ’ ’ * ^ 


Total. 


2,000 

14,000 


eJnssrooms would be needed, 
•4,^, making a total cost of S18,Q00. About 15,000 would be 




XEQRO ACHOOLS. 


Two dternate plans afo submitted for the Negro schools. The 
first, which , would bo by far the most economical in the long run, has 
been worked out on the basis of providing for two Negro schools, one 
at East Athens and one on the present High and Industrial School 
site. This latter school would be a. consolidation of the High pnd 
Industrial, West Athens, and Newtown Schools, and it is proposed 
that the first floor of the. new building recommended in the' perma- 
nent building program be erected now to accommodate these pupils. 
The second plan is worked out on the basis of .providing for three 
Negro schools— one at East Athens, one at West Athens, and one at 
Industrial, which would combine the High and In- 
\ dustrial and Newtown Schools. > 

». * 

PLAN I. 


1. A new bnildttuj for the fjujh and Industrial School and West 
Athena and Newtown Seftooli. — The enrollment to be provided for 
in these three schools is as follows; 

Hijrh and Industrial: \ 

High school ^ m 

Elementary .• 

Newtown 

West Athens. 1020 

747 

Increase in 10 yeare (SO per cent) 290 

Increase in onrollment in West .Athens, duo to extension of territory. XO 9 

Total (in 39 ctasBce) .* ^ "TTSli 

Over a 10-year period this should bo counted as a 1,200 pupil, or a 
30 class school, but the actual number to be provided for at present 
would be 856 pupils, , of , whom 745,. or 20 classes, are elementary 
school pupils. It will be necessary, then, to provide 4 rooms for high- 
^hool pupils for English, mathematics, Latin, and history — ^and 10 
c assrooms under the work-study-play plan for the 20 elementary 
classes. 

The present budding has 8 classrooms and 1 small room in the 
basement used as a shop. There is also an additional building with 
a cooki^ room and sewing room. By erecting the outer perimeter 
of the first floor of the proposed new building for this school (se^ 
.diagram of building in Exhibit A), 12 permanent rooms would be 
jmvided, which could be used either as classrooms or as shops, 
^cse 12 rooms, with the 11 already available, would make 23 units. 
Imuran of these would have to be used as classrootns, as indicated ' 
K the shop in the basement of the present 

build^, the present cooking and sewing roopa, and six units in the' 
new building which would be used for special abtivitieh-otte tpr ^ 
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teiOTce, one for drawing, and four for shops, making, with the exist ing 
facilities, nine special activity rooms for the whole school. ° 

Ihe .cost of erecting this portion of the permanent building would 
be 178,631, the equipment would be 127,000, making a'totafcost of 
$105,631. It would be necessaiy to have a portable gymnasium and 
auditorium, $7,000, and it would also be necessary to set aside $5,000 
to buy additional land for the building and playground. This makes 
a total cost of $112,631 for the building and equipment and $5,000 
for the land. ' ' 

It would appear from these figures as though more money were 
being spent on this one school than on any other item, but it should 
be remembered .that this amount of money is being spent on three 
schools. As a matter of fact, the per capita building cost for this 
school is only $98, as over against $125 for the addition to Oconee 
School, and $250 for the Baxter School; and if the night school, .with 
its enrollment of 200, is counted in, as it should be, the per capita 
cost would be even less. In other words, the most economical 
method of meeting the very great congestion in the Negro scliools 
iis by consolidating these tluee schools in a modern up-to-<late plant, 
the first floor of which can bo erected at this time. But such con- 
solidation without adequate accommodations would be out of tll’e 
question. ' . 

It would be desirable to erect this part of the permanent buihling 
for these three Negro schools at the earliest possible date, not only, 
because it is the best solution of the housing problem, both from an 
educational and a financial standpoint, but also because such an 
addition, with adequate shop facilities. Will greatly aid in carrying 
out the rest of the building program. The shop wmrk done in this 
school is exceptionally good, and there is no reason why the erection 
of the portable buildings, both for this school and the other schools, 
should not be carried on as part of the practical shop work of the 
and Industrial School. This would be desirable from an edu- 
cational standpoint for the student in the High and Industrial School, 
and would make the erection of the portable buildin^Slorc eco- 
noihical tljan would otherwise be the case. 

^ Under the traditional plan it would be necessary to have 10 addi- 
tional classrooms, at a cost of nearly $100,000, with $10,000 for' 
equipment, making an additional $110,000, or a grand total under 
the traditional plan of $222,631, which would make the' erection of 
tins building impossible under the present bond issue. 

NUMfiZE OP TEACHER8 K££D£D IN THE CONSOLIBATION OF THE HIGH 
AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, WEST ATHENS AND NEWTOWN. 

Hie question might be raised as to whetiier there Me suflBcient 
for fhis oonaolidation* At prepent p the three schools 
regular tM<^iara,a9d iepecia|»,pr loin all,andapriimi- 
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^ Under the consolidation, under the work-study-play plan, there 
J)e^ needed in addition to the principal of the whole school, 
„ i-KhooI teachers, 10 elementary teachers, and 5 special teach- 
ers-<cicnce. drawing, head of manual work, cooking, sewing— ex. 
elusive of the other 4 shop teachers; I auditorium teacher, and 2 
gymnasium teachers. That makes a total of 22 teachers, exclusive 
of the 4 ^op teachers. But there arc available 22 teachers in addi- 
( ton to the principal, so that there are at present available sufficient 
tochers for the consolidated school with the exception of a super- 
visor for the primary grades and the 4 shop teacher* 

With regard to the shop teachers, it is recommended that the plan 
earned out in some school systems of employing regular artisans for 
Ims work be adopted in this school. Under such a plan the men 
who teach shop work are artisans who are employed to work 8 hours 
a day to dp the repairs and construction about the Building, and the 
boys who elect to work with them on this practical work.'* Under 
such a plan there is no danger of shop work degenerating into an 
academic subject, as too often happens. Furthermore, under such 
a plan the shop work can be made self-supporting, as is done in »«ninf. 
school systems. 

2. ^»<-ddk<!?M 5cAooZ.— The present enrollment in the East Athens 

^ chiml is 420 pupils. With « 1 0 per cen t increaseVor 5 years it would 
>e 4<1, or 12 classes. It is impossible to erect even a part of the 
permanent building for this school with the present bond issue, but 
It IS possible to give modern school facilities to the children in portable 
shops, auditorium; and gymnasium. . 

I ndor the work -study-play plan it would be necessaiy to have six 
classrooms »nd four special rooms, together with an auditorium and 
gymnMium. There arc at present available in the building six 
r^jioms. Two ofthe best of these rooms could be used as claa^ms, 
the others could be used for shops. It would then be necessary to 
erect portable units as follows: ^ 

Oiu* auditorium * 

< »no gymnaifium I3» 500 

Four classrooms ' ^ 

Et,nipmen t for shop. ; -- 000 . 

Equipment for cooking. . . ^ 

General repair " 

To make it a unit 2,000 

4, 000 

Total T: 

20,000 

TOe to^ cost of this budding would be S20,000. Under the 

'* "“*“*■ o' 

l»»l»UM»ls).>b on»«ampl. rt how toA .«t- 


f ^ "48* sdroofL BrnuffKO rao6>kir- ftikv'Aimii«,~^>iit. 

f 

*'•.■. ■ ' 

PLAX 2 FOR NBORO SCITOOIJ*. 

ITie program for the Negro schools above described is strongly 
recommended as the most economical and satisfactoiy building pro- 
gram for the funds available. Plan 2 providing for three Negro 
schools instead of two would necessitate temporary portaUe struc- 
tures for the High and Industrial School and West AtheiJ School, 
and would be expensive in the long run. The cost for the Negro 
schools under such a plan would be f lOl.bOO instead of $132,631, but 
there would be the additional cost of maintaining three plants in.stead 
of two. Furthermore, when the schools are- combined and a nejr 
building erected, the city/sould be left with $55,000 worth *)f por- 
•table buildings on its hands, which is more than the original difference 
in cost between the two plans. 

SUMMARY OP COST OF BUILDINO PROORAM ON TH^^ BASIS OP TUB 
$323,000 BOND ISSUE. 

% Plan /. , 

(«) WORK-STUDY-rLAY PLAN-CAPACITY AND COSTS. 


BullUingK. 


^ WHITE SCBooUt. 

N«w buiftitiK for Duter School..... 

saopu^i. >' 

H rlMittw, 

I ctoiuvooms. 

4 Bpwlol rooms. 

I portable auditorium $3. jno 

1 portable jrymnatium 3 . aoo 

An addition fee c^ee School 

^ 4H0 pupUa. 

12claiMs. 

Odanrooou. 

4 spedal rooms. 

1 portable auditorium ' $3,200 

I portable gymnasium :t‘ .500 

Two portables for C*hlJ^8chool. .. 

4W pupils. ' 

neiaeses. 

I audltorlom $3 500 

i muiaaii^. slsoo 

Equipment, shop : 2 000 

Equipment, cooUiif 3 OOO 

Repeirs .Vijoo 

Ono poruble for College Avenue 

4A)pupila. 

13 oassee. 

I gymnasium 500 

Equipment, shop i»’ouo 

Equipment, oooUiig ! * . 2 ’ 000 

Equipment: ' 

Fleyiwound 2 . 000 

^ RepiOrs 2 . 000 

Touf porUblee for Santahala 

«30 pupils, 
adasses. 

I audi torium $3..%o 

J gjmnaeium 3* .200 

!^®P; !...! 2;«» 

R^P«t« 2,000 


Total.. 


; Number 1 
• ofpupUs I Cost of 
I accommo ; equipment: 
dated. ; . 


Coet of 
buildings. 


I 

t Total 


320 


4M } 


4h0 






7 ,:jO 0 


5,000 


0,000 


|A4,9ijO 


I 


320 


.'•^OOO 


12,000 


5.500 


14.000 



Total for while schools.^. 


2. ONO 

27,000 • 140, 4M 






73,400 


50.500 


17,000 


11,500 


14,000 


175,400 

5^000 


10$, on 
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Plan /—Continued. 

(«) WORK^UDY-PLAY PLAN-^APAHTY AND COSTS. 
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BnlldiOKt. 


NBOftO SCBOOijt. 

Scw^, Went Athens end Newtown Schools. . 
l^pupUs. 

30 clessen. 

0 dessro(Mn.s. 

0 special room.s. 

1 portable enditorlujii $3 y® 

1 l»ortable fyraiiesiiim !.]]!!* * s'.snn 

Six portables for £lst Athens 

4 M)ptipUs. 

12 closes. 


I auditorium *3 y|0 

I ermnaaiiun 3*yio 

i clas5room.s 4 ’ 000 

f^tuipmeiit, sh<Mi ]..*..*!.*!’! Tono 

••••■■• 

T o make single ^nii of building ! . *. 4’, OOO 


Lend. 


Total.. 


Total for Negro schools 

ftraiid total for white and Negro schools. 


t I 

(6) traditional PLAN-t'APACITTY AND COSTS. 



wurrc acnooLs. 

New building for Uastcr School.. 
3J0 pupib. 

KclasMs. 

N claMWoome. 

4 special rooms. 


1 portable auditorium um j 


An addi 

4H0 pupils. 

12 cbm. 

1 2 classrooms. 

4 special rooma. 

I portable auditorium ai ym 

Ki*ht]«^S?SS3Xho.;,;- 

t 2 cEkNse!t!* 

1 portable auditorium 13 wm 

1 portable ftymnaaium tm 


I Kj inilUlUtD • • • • • \ Am 

*i ClaSBTOOlUS 

Equipment, shop . . a’ooo 

?•!« 


Repairs »;■ Qfgj 

8e\*en portables fte Collet Avenue ‘ * 

4 W) pupils. 

12 classes. 

I pQftahie gvmnaaltim ti Am 

Rqui^ent, shop 

Kqulpment, cx^ing 3'om 

. fSS 

Elgni porublet for NaoUbele. . .**'■ * 

330 pupUi. 

Her 


1 Miop... 

3,fl#0 

“I*"" 2,000 

ToUl 


1 poruble auditorium M Aoo 

1 porUtogTnaiarium 3 ’So 

4 iKTUble oiMffooms 4 ’oQQ 

2*000 


Total for white aehooli..-,; 


1 ' 320 

110,500 

liat,ono 

1 

f 1113,440 

j. 

•| . 4m 

10.500 

112,000 

132,^ 

f 

0 



4m 

5,000 

j * 

18,000 

33,000 

4m 

! • 

0,000 

11,500 

17,500 




• 

230 


. 13,000 

13,000 ^ 




n 

3,020 

32,000 

331,400 

■ 3KOOS ^ 

AOSD 

33^600 

333,41s 
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(5) TRADITIONAL I'LAK -(.'APACITA* AND COSTS- Coot wmad. 




NEOBO St'IlOOLM. 

Two floors of now buildini? for Hinh and Industrial. 

Wool Aiboos and Nouiowu 

1, 2M pupils. 

90 classes. 

10 classrooms. 

0 special rootn.4. 

1 portable auditorium... |3 soo 

1 portable gynmastinn 3. 500 

TwalTajportabies for Rest Athens 

48u pupils. 

Uo&imk 

1 auditm-ium S3 500 

1 gymnasium 3 ] mo 

lOolaasrooms 10 000 

Eqaipnient. shop T* 000 

Equinroeni. cooking i 2' OUO 

I 2.'ooo 

To make single unit of building 4.000 


Total. 


Total for Negro schools ^ , 

Orand total for white and Negro .si-hools. 


Number 
of pupils 
accomino- 
1 da(«d. 

T’o?t of 
iM^uipmont 

’"osl of 
htiildings. 

j ToIaI cosl. 

I 

j 

1 

j ' 937,000 

1 

tl85,t.31 

! 

$322,631 

i 

j m 

i 

s.ooo 

23,000 

20,000 

y 




1,680 

40,000 

208,631 

SHK.tSil 




5,000 

l/'«) 

40,000 1 

208,4131 

2&3^ m 

3,7()0 

.73,000 1 

474,001 

671, OJI ^ 


Plan 2 IS given chiefly in order to illustrate the expanse of patch- 
work methods and of maintaining.a number of small plants. It is 
strongly urged thnt it shouM not be adopted. 

NEQRO SdHOOUS — PLAN 2 — NOT RECOMMENOEI) FOR ADOPTION. 

1. An addition of portable buildings to the High and Industrial 
School— The High and Industrial School and Newtowh School should 
be consolidated and the children sent to the High and Industrial. 
A number of portable buildings could he erected and made into a 
smgle building and enough land bought to square the lot on which 
the High and Industrial School now stands. The number of classes 
to bo provided f|>r would be follows ; 

Enrollment; | 

High and industrial— 

High flchool. m 

* Elementarj^ * 

Newtown . * ^g2 

456 

91 

Total (in 14 classes) 

This makes a. school of 4 high^school classes and H elementary 
classes. Under the work-atudy-plsy plan it would be necessary to 
^ hare the following accommodations: One aaditoriuni; 1 gymjaasiiiim, 
4 eie^nxims for the high school; and 6 for the elementary classes; 
total of W, special roomS; 1 chemistry laboratory,.! physics 
' ® shops— woodworlring, forge^, painting and plastering; 

Mck masom^ (Wiese diwady exist for evening school students, but 


. - Total..' 

Twontj^ per cent increase in ^ years. 
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the j are scattered over the city in private shops), 1 cooking room 
for pirls, a dressmaWng room, 1 nurse training loom, 1 mechanical 
(hawing, and 1 music room. This makes 12 units, or a total of 22 
units needed. There are available 8 classrooms in the p^resent build- 
ing and 2 rooms for cooking and sewing in an annex. The room 
now used in the basement of the present building for a w^orksbop 
could bc.uscd ns n storeroom and stockroom. 

The ciglit rooms in the present building can l>e used- for classrooms, 
and for the present the cooking and sewing rooms can still be used 
for that purpose if additional equipment is pmvided. That leaves 
12 rooms to he provided. This can be done by erecting modem 
portable buildings. These buildings caip be secured in the'^ form of 
an auditorium, gymnasium, elaasrooms, arid special rooms, and all 
of them can be so set up as to form a single building with a oon*idor 
down the center, with a ^principal’s oflice, store, heating plant, 
showers, and toilets. The cost would be as follows: 


One aiiditoriiirn 

Onogyinnaaiiiu) 

Two clacHTtiomA 

Twonrionro laboratoriofi 

Five whopp; 

\Vo*>dw4ji kii'ig 



Machine «hop 

Painting and plaatering 

P»rirk tnaaonry 

.Additional e<|uip(nent lor cooking 

and Hewing. 

One nicehanic'al drawing mom. . . 

One miiaie mom 

One niirae training room . 


to.rflo 

1 To make thoeo unite into a ainglo 


000 

i building with heating plant....; 

110.000 

j,(kX) 

! *■ 
( 

^5,000 


j 300 modern single seats and d«iks 


3,000 

to roplaeo the present double 



desks 

3,000 


t 


500 

Repairs 

4S,000 

.'■no 

3,000 

I’.OOO 

2,000 


51,000 

Additional land 

*5,000 

2,000 

Toui:; , 

56,000 

2.000 

- 


35. OOO 

Under the traditional plan it would be necessary to have six addi- 
- twmnl dftssrooms at a coat of $6,000, or a total of $57,000. 

2. Portable huUdinge for. the West Athem School— The enYollment 
in the West Athens School in 1921 was 400, or 10 classes. Allowing 
for powth of 2. classes, it would bo necessary to proride for 480 
pupils, or 12 classes. Under the work.study-play plan it Would bo 
i necessary to have 6 classrooms, 4 special rooms, an auditorium, and 
‘ . a gymnMium. There are available in the present building 6 rooms. 
With this it ivill be necessary to erect 4 portable units, an auditorium, 
and gymnasium. The coat would be as follows: 


i 


. One nuditerium .a $3, 500 

One gymnanum 3, 500 

One^op..,. 2,000 

One cooking room 3, 000 

One nature study room 1, 000 

One drawing room .• ], oOO 


M.00O 


Oenentlrqwtr $2,000 

To malce a niiglo biiildiiig unit.. 4,000 

Total 20,000 

5,000 

Total ; 25,000 

* ft 

' *■ V 
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.6) traditional plan-capacity .\ND C'OSTS, 

HtuMln#. 

Nuubrr 
of pupil* 
iieoemiao* 
dated. 

1 Coat of 
lequtpmant. 

1 

Coal of ^ 
buHdlaga. 

Total ooat. 

WHITE 

SaiiMHM tmdfT pUo I: 

BuiMiiiip.. 

r 

2,(H) 

f 

i . m AM 

* .... .,.1 

II 

I>Eiid.\ 

1 

TheI for w hilc • 




32,000 !* 263, MS 

iiawo 

M.BtK>lJ4. 1 

3n iHM-IEblfo nifh End Indii«lriEl und N^iown 

Sch'ooLv 

1 ] 

mo 

its 

V AIM 1 • iMit 

57.000 

35.000 
3S.UQ0 

(HEm© CBi^iv Es iindEf wark-siudT-plEv pian, 
b«il owt ol 6 EddiUouEl ctosnxii'Mns rfuutr^ under 
ttEdiUanwJ 

12 (KiMEbttti ftr W«sl AUi«n» 


SS.tOI 

2S.<n> 

\ 

(Seide cei^iv es under «^<rk' 5 tud 3 ^plEJ idEn. 
but o(Mi of • idoitJiMiEl cUnrooDis require under 
tridUioitEl nUn.) ^ 

12 poritbles for Kert Atlien * 


(8Eme oEpedty^Eiid e> woHi<«iudt. 

idEy phuu but c»t of d EddttlonEl rtEssroouti 
reKpilrod under irEflliioiial plEii.) 

Total 

1^,1^ 


Lfijo 


100. too 

100 , on 

30,000 

T«*(e 1 fre Ne«ro Nchoidit / 




i.S» 


100,000 

m.ooo 

' y 

OtEiid total for while and N»^r« .M'hoolit 


3, 600 

. 

40S,406 

4iS,M0 


AtHENS BEHIND OTHER OTIES IN SCHOOL EXPENDlTIlRES. 

The preriMling building program shorn what can be aceompliahed 
with the S323,000 bond issue available. But Athena should not 
satisfied with this amouht of money for her schools. It represents 
only a beginning of what she should spend in Order to bring her 
school plant up to date^ 

Athens probably does not realLse that, as has already been pointed 
<»ut, the city has the wealth to make her public school plant one of. 
the most^odem in the country. Furthermore, the average citizon 
probably does not know that up to the present time Athens has spent 
far less on her public schools than other cities of the same population 
.group. And yet the following facte prove this to bo the case: 

Athens is fortieth from the bottom of a list of SZ7 cities in its tax rats 
ior schools* — The tax rate for all school purposes for Athena for 
191 7-18 wap 5 mills. But this was on the basis of a 67 per cent prop- 
erty assessment. On the basis of a 100 per cent valuation of property 
the tax rate for Athens for that year was 3.35'mills.^* (See Chart IV'.) 

Tl^eiQlowing taUe and chart show that out of 327 cities with a 
population of 10,000 to 30, 000, Athens stood fortieth from the bot^ 
tom of the list in its tax rate for schools. Two hundred and eighty- 
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seven cities had a higher tax rate Aan Athens. Only 39 had a lower 
rate.** ^ ‘ 

Athene stands eleventh from the hotlom of the list of 4-5 cities in its 
per capita expendUvre for pcftools.— Furthermore, when Athens is 
compared with other cities of the same- population group, with 
respect to its per capita expenditure for current school expenses, it 
is found that its per capita expenditure for public schools for 1917-18 
was $32.46, whereas, the average for the 25 cities cited in th^accom- 


1 



M RAie zv MUXS. 


7 7 7 7 

8 8 4 8 8 

a a a a a 




Ckam IV.-Allwnittt«te 4 ethfhmth®boltOTtiBsllfto#ffl 7 dti 08 lnlut 8 x«leror»hooii. 

pwying char^ was S49.93. In other words, it stood eleventh from 
the bottom of the list of 45 cities.*^ (See Chart V.) 

> Athens stards twenty-first from tJie lottom of the list of 34 O cUiea in 
iM amount of Us school property. —The value of the school property 
Of (^ public schools of Athens tells the story of its poverty in school 
iO[dicates with_startlmg acefflracy how far behind other 
cities Alheite} hss f#en in its provisions % hous^ its chUdren.' 


* SMIMMiSUii af Sublk ScJiooS Sjrstniu, H. B. 

• 8 «e Statistics of City Bohooi Systems, H. R, 
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Cities. 

AMOUl 

♦ 

Boiaa^ Idaho. 

9S*25 

Brookline, Mies 

65*97 

Haekraattk, H. 3 

63*08 

draat Falla, aoBt**.... 

74^58 

Slottx Falla, 8. Pak.«.« 

71*08 

Vriiklnaburg, Pa 

69*75 

Cheyeanai lyh..**..*.** 

69*16 

Colorado Springs, Colo* 

63*86 

BeXllaghan, Wash * 

68*98 

Fargo, V. Dak**.**.**** 

68*55 

Madison, Via 

61*71 

Concord, V* H**. * 

60.46 

^loi, Orav 

56.94 

Fresno, Calif* 

66*^ 

. ParkerVburg, V* Va 

56.44 

Clinton, Zoaa. .•.«*..*• 

56*35 

Aibuqnargne, N* Hex...* 

57*08 

Newport, R. I*. •......* 

^•89 

Leosenworth, Eana...**** 

54*61 

Phoenix, Aris 

54.45 

Burlington, Vt...* 

52*10 

Battle CrMk, Mloh 

50.93. 

'Ithaca, V* Y.* **•**••** 

50*53 


49*30 

Rook Island, Hl**^.*** 

46*93 

Orand Island, Vebr..*.* 

' 46*30 

Lorain, Ohio* 

47<4F5 

Mankato^ Minn. **.*•**•* 

47*49 

Muskogee, Okla**; 

46*76 

Waco, Tesaa*«. «••*****• 

48*96 

Norwalk, Cotm* *••**••*• 

41s69 

ElklMirt, 

40*36 

Jefferson C^tY^^Me..*** 

37*3)5 

Fort SSiitli, Ark*..l**** 

34*83 


36.fi 

ATHENS, OA 

36*45 


31.8f 


89*06 

Colwidros, Oa.y... *•••*. 

26*61 


86*60 

Vllsilngton, N* C* ••*••* 

84.97 

Cvnibarland, Md*/ 

S|^*6p 


23.71 

Shrevepert, 

68.91 

Spartahburg, S« O****** 

80*58 

JaekM^ twnii]* •••««•»•• 

80*45 

AYi^AOB* * « • 

4*^0 



cmxtr^. 


•AthMM stands Itthihim tbetMetontn tUft M45 dUM tn 118 P6T etplta (tt|« 
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value of school property b Athens in 1917-18 was 1123,000 
The iiumber of pupils enrolled iii that year was 2,945. Therefore, 
the value of school property per pupil was $42. Compared with 340 
other cities of the same population group, Athens stood twenty-first 
from the bottom of the list b (he amount of its school property.” 

In other words, these facts show that Athens is far behbd other 
cities of the same population group with respect to the amount of 
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soHooi pnoraurr mh fvfzi BnoLua>, i987«iB« ■ ^ 

0^ Vl.-Ath«n« stands 21sl (tom the botloiB In nllst ol MO cities in the amount of its school pi^y 

money that it spends annually on its schools, and with respect u> the 
amoimt of money that it has bvestcd b its school plant. 

The usual answer to, such facts is that the community has not 
sufficient wealth to finance its schools adequately. But this is not 
true of Atjhens. 

iifefjMi to awe %e okUiren of the eiiy the kind of 

^*We wealth of Athens was 

I f Ws, Jiowevsr, tras oiv 6? per cent valuatiou of prop- 

I < The |ane valng of the taxable wealt h, on a 100 per cent valua- 
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tion, was $14,925,000. Compared with 23 other cities whose wealth 
is also Mtimated on a JOO per cent vduation, Athens stands highest 
in the amount of we&lth behind the school dollar.” , (See Table 3.) 

The foDowing table shows that Athens spent |l,for school purposes 
for erery $217 it possessed, whereas the average city in the group 
expended $1. on schools for every $1 20 of wealth it possessed. 

Table S. — 7Vu€ wttM Uhind every school dollar in 24 citiee.^ 


ernm. 


TroftTalM 

ortaxBt>l» 

wmhh. 


Uk,cSiin.. 


•vO:: 


Atbou, 

Paraonj. 

Parkarabu 

Norwalk, W/wun 

CI1ov«8t1b^N»Y 

Albuqui^tir N. Mex.., 
BlouFAlBak..... 



fibebojnkn, Wia..... . . . , 

Aberdim.S. Dak 

GonoordfN.H ^h... 

Oasliitiig; N. Y 

Arllnfton, Maas 

Lawnnoa, Kant. 

Kama, n;h 

Porter MUA, 

NanUoo^ Pa. 

Trtfarse.Clt^Mlch 

Caibond^Fa. 

SfflrbS!?* 

‘.N.J. 


Twaoty*Ckiae clUaa axdtiaiva of A< 


35^136.000 
10.836.000 
1< 746. 000 


^845.000 
M. 600. 000 

10.323.000 

10.707.000 

10.714.000 

19.162.000 

13.854.000 
11 , 000,000 
2Sv3ia;000 
lA 454, 000 
^780,000 

9.063.000 
1^009 



8eA3M,606 


Kxpaodi- 

toreaftw 

public 


! « f 

I Number of 
doHara j 


60A7lr 
0A544 
301, 7fr 
154,416 
126,00? 
106,714 
3^717 
6^847 
188.017 
123,005 
143,734 
85,000 
165.809 
113,790 
90,190 
21^385 
1^966 
T^OU 


Con 


3;3si,2n 


ss 

•PP'I.on SliffiT 


Amount 
spent on 
schools 


aiiioA. 


Mh. 


6317 

191 

178 

101 

156 

147 

141 

136 

186 

lai 

lao 

136 

lai 

131 

131 

Ilf 

lit 

IQI 

96 

96 

n 

m. 

76 

76 


136 


61.01 
A23 
5.79 
615 
6.34 
a?H 
7.07 
7.:c 
7.43 
7.53 
7. OB 
7.99 
8.14 
a 14 
A3D 
H..'B 
8.92 
9.90 
ias4 
ia?9 
11.01 
11. .W 
13. 18 
13. .18 


8.30 
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Furthermore, dties with one-half the wealth of Athens spent more 
upon thwsohools than AUwm. For eximqde. Traverse City, Mich., 
with a BmsUff :popalstlon and one-h^ the wealth of Athens, spent 
mote on Atheu; h e., jU oiiit of eye^ $101 of wealth 

ai eompiiild'with k2l7 m'i^heim.' TikTeise (Sty’s true wealth was 
$7,756,000, and ahe apent $77,013 on. her schools; whereas the true 
wedth of Athens was $14,925,000, and she spent $68,797 on her 
schools. Hschenssok, ,N. with about the sarnie population and 
wiA sli^Uy larger wefilth.than Athens spent about three- times as 
mu^ on ito^schools. Her taxable wealth was $16,033,000 and she 
i|j.. spent [$314|6^0, on hef»cho<^ , . ; 

' tohtend^ th^ property in Athens is aasessMTst 

■ 0 - ;lo6 pjtr omi.vsiui^hn', the aty had $146 hehmd every dollar ex* 
pended for the adtods,- as compared wiw an avM«ge of :$120 in dtiea 

' . r - - _ 

M 8w Steiiftici oTCltj School Byitams, H. R. Bonner^ V. B« Bu. Edoc. Bui., 16B6, No. 34, pp. 427-4M4 
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where property is assessed at 100 p«r cent valuation. In fact, com- 
pared with these other 23 cities listed, where the property valuation 
is on vfOO per cent basis, it is found that only 5'cities out of the 23^ 
had more money behind the school dollaf. 

Athens spent a smaller proportion of her weaUh upon her schools, in 
1020 than in 1917-18, — It might be thought that these figures for 
1017-18 do not represent conditions at the present timej and that in 
1920 Athens was spending a greater proportion of her wealth upon 
her schools. On the contrary in . 1920 Athens spent a smaller pro- 
portion of her wealth upon her schools than in 1917-18, For 
example, in 1920 the taxable wealth of Athens, on a 100 per 
property valuation, was I22,500,000.» This does not include the 
territory annexed to the city in 1921. The expenditures for public 
schools for that year were 190,500.’' Thjs means that in 1920 the ♦ 
number of dollars behind every school dollar had increased from »217 
in 1917-18 to $248. . 

Even on the basis of the existing 60 per cent valuation of property 
the taxable wealth of Athens in 1920 was $13,500,000. "The e.xpendin 
turcs for schools were $90,500. Therefore, the number of dollara 
bcliind the school dollar, even on a 60 per cent valuation of property, 
was $167 as compared with $145 in* *1917-18, * 

For every tl fiOO of true weaWt Athens spent about one-half as imuA 
on her schools as the av^e city in a list of 2S cities of the same papula^'' 
tion group.—The following chart shows that not only did 
have more wealth behind the school dollar than any other city in -tho 
group, but also that she spent fbr every $1,000 of true wealth less 
money oii her schools than any other city in the group. In 1917-18, 
for every $1,000 of true wealth, the average amount expended for 
public schools by 23 cities of the same population group as Athens 
\#as $8.30, whereas Athens expended only $4.61 for every $1,000 of 
true wealth in the community.” Even on the basis of 67 per 
assessed valuation of property, Athens spent only $6.87 out of every 
$1,000, or about three-fourths of the average of cities taxed on a 100 
per cent valuation. " . 


'M 


From 1917 18 to 1920 Athens actually decreased the amount per 
$1,000 which she spent on schools. - 


Although the true wealth of Athens has increased by $7,575,000 



for evciiy '$1,000 of tine w^th. 


■iwSniMdtkv.rwriSawwinof aiSMaati, mo., 

" 8 m Appandli VI, IxpandltUMlW *Uclt 74 >p*rtm*nU, ASMOf, Q*., 1820 
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' * SUMMARY. 

1 ^Athens was the pioneer in bringing higher education to the youth 
of Geo^a. Will it lead in reconstructing its public school plant so 
as to bring modern educational advantages to the children, of the 
public schools ? 

This ques^iott states the real significance of a school-buildimr 
program for Athens at the present time. 

f7p to the pre!^ent time A(hem has epetUfar less oti her publk schools 

then other elites of the same srze* 

Athens is fortieth from the bottom of a list of 327 cities of the 

same population group in its tax rate for schools. 

Athens stands tenth from the bottom of a list- of 25 cities of the 
same popdation group in. its per capita expenditure for schools. 

Athens stands twenty-first from the bottom of a list of 340 cities 
of toe same population group in the amount of iu school property. 

Athens school 'plant is in deplcrahle condition, 

. Athens is to-be congratulated upon the fine, progressive spirit of its 
superintendent, board of education, and teaching force. They are 
doing their best to give progressive education to the children, but 
they are trying to do it in the face of almost insuperable obstacles 
iH the way of inadequate buildings and equipment. 

V been no new elementary school building for 12 years 

The schools are so badly congested that there are 439 more children 
than there are school seats. 

With the exception of two poorly equipped cooking rooms, there 
are pracUcally no modem facilities in the elementary schools. There 
is not a single auditorium or gymnasium. There are no shops, no 
^ence laboratories, no drawing rooms, no music rooms, no libraries 
There are only two principals’ offices in all the eight elementarv 
lichools, and no teachers’ rest rooms. In nearly every school the 
playground space and equipment are entirely insufficient 
^ A humn^ program, costing tS18,091 is recommended as the minimum 
required to meet the most pressing needs of the public schools at the 
present time. ’ ^ 

It is further recommended that in order to give not only adequate 
classroom acwmmodations to the chUdren, but also a flexible program 
of vorh, study, and play in shops, science’ rooms, drawiniremms ' 
taMC rooiM, anditonums, and playgroumds, the schools be orgjmizod 
ori t|ie work-8tudy-p^^^ balanced loa^ type of piganiaation. Under 
}^*f possible to ^ ve tliese «odem f acil^ea to children 

whereas under the traditionia planit woffisost l^70,(^ 
This pacpenditure of 1318,091 is, however, onlv a ha.rinn5n*«» 


riJ. ’ me waoiuoDM pianij would cost 1570,001, 

This pacpenditure of |318,091 », hwever, onfy a beginning of what 
the cijiy 0 i#it to do m order to dbteiop a modem «<!hool plant. . 
a matter of fact, if Athens is to relieve existing congestion, 

10 years,, and ilidate her 
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present small plants into a few moderji up-to-date school buildings 
with adequate playgrounds, a bvildinh program costing tl,710,tW 
should he carried out. l 

Athens has sufficient meeiHh to carnj out .siicVa program if it ig 
extended over a number of years. 

Athens' taxable wealth at present fs given at *14,900,000. But 
at the present time her property is assessed at 60 per cent valuation. 
If It were assessed at 100 per cent valuation, her true taxable wealth 
would l)e $24,833,333. Therefore, the amount of money available 
for bonds at 7 per cent of (he taxable wealth would be $1,738,333. 
Deducting the *720,000 for outstanding bonds, there would be left 
$1,018,333 available for school bonds, if property were assessed at 
100 per cent valuatioiu 

(’ompare«l with 2$- other pities of the same size, Athens stands 
highest in the amount of wealth behind the school dollar. Yet for 
every $1,000 of schobJ wealth Athens spent about one-half as much 
on her public schools'* a^ the average city in a list of 23 cities of the 
same size. 

Furthermore, although the true wealth of Athens increased by 
$7, .575,000 since 1918, yet Athens in 1920 spent less money on h^ 
schools in proportion to hertaxable wealth than she did in 1917^18, 

Athens needs to enter upon a statesTnanlike policy of reconstrwling 
her xrhole j^ehooJ phtni. * / 

She has the wealth to carry out such policy. Furtherpiore, the 
city has such a real and vital interest in education that there is no 
question but that, if once the facts regarding the public^ schools are 
realized, the peopje of the city will sec to it that their children receive 
the modern educational advantages which the childreh of other cities 
ore receiving. 

The bond issue for $;3 18,091 is not merely give buildings* to 
cliildren. It is to give children the chance to gro^ in health and 
strength and mental alertness. It is to give them the chance to live. 
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APPENDIX I. 

# 

THE WORK-STUDY-PLi<y PLAN IN SOME CITIES. 

(From a Report of tho (‘-mnm(»rro Chib of Toledo, Ohio.] 


f'lty oml Slate. 


FsU- 
mated 
popula- 
tion m 
191K. * 


Number of 
aoboota <^»er- 
Misc under 
{Nan. . 


, Attitndr 
I arnpor- 
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Ellecis saving in capital invesUneot, enrkfies 
school proKran. and makw pMble (he 
easployment of eompeiem, tial^ 4e- 

S ental toacbers. 

plana la iMUUiea of naitkular 
[igs: teachers enlhVniastlr about 
plan; tnereaaes seating eapaeitr of buOdtai 
from 16 to 40 pm eeot. 

U.sed in third to aisth grades. iacUislva. 
Junior and senior high schoc^, all on de- 
partment allied plan. 

nas decided advantages over tradiUonal 
plan which more than offset dLsadran- 
fa^. Teachers ha\ing had 1 year of stio- 
ee^ful oxporienoe in tbmi aohoob ramlee 
a bonus of 5 per cent. 

Accommodates 16 sections of papQs to space 
usually as^gned to IS groups, or Imreaiea 
capadly as por oent. 

Ave^ per capita annual oosi rsduood to 
6-hour oasis nr all schools Is 142.61 for 
traditional schools ju compared with $32.73 


for work-3tudy>play plan i 

Satisfied with idan; eluldren get greater ad* 
vantages than with old type of school. 

Coosidtfid a marfowl improvement over 
traditional plan; success depends upon the 
seeuring of leoe h s rs proemH trained tndo 
the sp^al teaclilng w^h this type ol 
school demands. 

Will extend the use of the plan. 

Has deoMsd advantngm over tradiUonal 
plan. 

Very complete school rauipmeni and psw> 
gram; per pupil cost $07. ift. 
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^ APPENDIX II. 

SCHEDULE SHOWING CAPACITV OF COMPLETE SCHOOL. PER CLASS 
PERIOD, FOR SCHOOL OF 2,000 PUPILS. 


AoKSaBiic work, 25 40 pupU.s each i ouo 

trades 1-4— Orades 4-9- 

('eographv. 

WrilinR. Hislory. 

Spelling. EnpIL^h. Inrhiding foreign lanpiaf'c. 

Mathematics. Civics. 

^'***^- Mathrmat)<'s. 


Special work, classes at 30 to 40 each..., , ^ 

. 2 in elementary science (primary and intermediate) at 40 ^ so 

2 In drawing and handwork (I primary, l upper and intermediate) at lo so 

2 ill home eeonomU's (upper and intermediate) at 30-40 

1 in arts and crafts (upper and intermediate) at 40 } 

S in shop for boys (upper and intermediate) at 20- 40 

Iiainecbaaical<lrawlng(upperandintermediate)at40 } ^ 

9iageneralscjence(upperaDdintermediatr)ai40.. 

UnrauBic \ 

llnhTpreasion/'**^*^ floor (upper audintermediate) 


480 


Gymnasiums, 2 classes at 80ea<'h j ^ 

Playgrounds, 3 classes at 40earh 

Auditorium, 7 classes ^ T. ' 2so 

RKC.\PITULAT10.V 

Pupflain classrooms 

In special work 

In gymnasiums ! i r>o 

In playgrounds no 

I n audi tort am ; ^ ^ ! 2ii0 


>20 


1,000 


1,000 


Total,. 


3,000 


DUPLICATE SCHOOL PROGRAM, TYPE A.' 


Key to classes. I 


Class ClacR 
No. I Or. 


I Rooms. 


1 

IB 

101 

2 

IB 

102 

3 

lA 

102 

4 

; lA 

108 

5 

2B 

104 

6 

^ 2B 

105 

7 

' 2A 

105 

8 

2A 

106 

9 

1 3B 

107 

10 

1 3B 

103 

11 

1 3A 

108 

12 

1 3A 

too 

13 j 

14 

' H 

1!9 

4^ 

4A 

111 

10 

4A 

112 

17 

5A5B 

113 

18 

0A5B 

114 

19 

0B 

AuditO* 

20 

0A 

Hum 

21 

23 

23 

24 

7B 

7A 

8B 

8A 

Ovm* 

play- 

g^nd 


Names of teaches. 


Smith 

Jones 

Harter 

Ames 

Jacobs 

Snyder 

Brooks 

Aherne 

Mosher 

Melt 

Glover. 

Oorry 

Nature— Fo.v 

Science— Cear . . , 
Drawing— Qlen. 



Shop— Book 

"" -Dale 

Dorr 

Johnson 

Brums 

Phimpa 

Shator 

Gale 


Kigbt 00 -miiuitecla &5 periods. 


11 
13 
15 I 


111 




1 

12 

17 

f 20 

It 

9 , 10 
10^ 18 
14,23 
24 


10 
17 t 
20 1 . 


U I 

15 

18 


24 
11 I 
23 ' 


laui 

X»\ 

19 ' 


20 

24 

19 

9.12 

11,10 

i,A 

3.13 
4,17 

21 


23 


VI VII vm 


2 

9 

16 

24 

17,19 

1A30 

1,8 

4,b 

5^12 

13 


3 

■ ' /8 

/lO 

18 

21.23 

22.24 

a; 11 

0,14 

7*15 

10 


0 

8 

10 

14 

10 

18 


24 

22 

4 


13 

19 

21 

1,5 

A7 

9,15 

11,17 

12,30 

23 


> The four types of programs and the explanatiomi here given are reproduced from a leaflet pubUsbed 
William Wilt, snparhitaodent efaehMs^ dairy, |nd.. 1918. 
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^ 8ciioob*''BTTiii>nro"^^ "• 

Tile school clnsn sre Diimhered from 1 to 24, as aader **Ke]r to clsmeo.'* t 

The 12 odd-numberofl rUeeee isre b a group altemstbg with the 12 eren-Dumherod 
clssMB b the noe of rliiwroome and specbl facilities. No. 1 alternates with No. 2, etc. 

Sbce each group of classes contains approximately all school grades, they aio 
duplicate groiipe of Haases. This is the reason for nsbg the name “ Duplicate school.*' 

If all children in a family enter odd-numbered Hasses, they will have the same 
luncheon hour at Period V. If they enter even-numbered Haases, they will have 
luncheon at Period IV. 

The academic teachers use Haasrooms 101 to 100. Four academic teachers use three 
rooms and accommodate eight classes three periods each. Each academic teacher 
teaches six periods divided equally between two Hasses. If it is desired to depart- 
mentalue the academic work, each teacher b any group of three can be given three 
Haases two periods each or six classes one period each, as shown for teachers Meta, 

(ilover. and (lorry. 

Teachers Smith and Ames have all of their work b rooms lOI and 103, respectively. 

Teacher Jones has two class periods in room 101 and four Haas periods b room 102, 

Teacher Harter has two Hass periods in room 103 and four Haas perbda in room 102. 

Hall and Dorr alternate in auditorium and clasnoom in music and expresuon. 

Gale takes children from play periods for the preparation of auditorium progimms. 

Pupils may be excused from play periods for library, private music lemons, week- 
day church school, homo work, etc. 


DUPLICATE SCHOOL PROGRAM, TYPE B, 



SsvsD mminuU 6lMt periods. 


Teeclisrs. 


Jacobs 

Rnjder 

Brooks 

Abaroa 

Mosbw 

Mats 

Glo?er 

gorry 

Paarcy 

Flynn 

Studio— Fox 

Sdanco— Caar 

Btndio-Olan i 

Shop- Dale .1 

Shop— Book 1 

Bbop-^ora jl 

Shop— Dorr J 

Bciaooa-HaU " 

App.-^Cook.... 

> 2 itaarbers 


7 ‘ 
13 
U I 

iV 

19 


» 
27 . 

17 1 

10 ‘ 
>1 i 


25 1 

»i 


11, 16 
IX 19 

A* 


1 " 

111 

IV 

1 

V 

VI 

i ' " 

r 1 

2 

2 


1 

2 


4 

4 

i 

3 

3 

5 

6 

6 

1 

5 

5 

7 

M 
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1 

7 

i V 

10 


10 ' 


10 

' 13 

1 12 

12 



12 

14 


11 

11 


i 1 11 

* 15 

16 

16 


\i 



18 

18 


19 

19 

21 

20 

a 


21 

21 

23 

22 

22 


23 - 

24 


24 

1 

1 ai 

W 1 




1 

1 20 

a 

1 17 : 

29 

25 

1 

1 

a 

i > ' 

1 

18 


^ 2 



" 15 

14 


I 4 

. 3 ' 

; 10 

17 



1 17 

3 

1 00 

19 

21 


18 

22 

I 27 


a 


a 

18 

1 08 

a 

27 



a 

02 

21 

15 


0 

7 


All 



2 AW 

i 7 ,a 

Al 




ss,a 

2 AM 

11. 16 

AM 

All 

••••••» 

All* 

1,10 

lAll 

AW 

lAM 


A 14 

A 12 

|H 06 

7 ,a 

17.11 


11, 16 

All 


VU 


4 

6 

6 

II 

14 

• 


a 

27 

m 

IT 

11 

15 

16 


U 

SI 

lAtl 

iiim 

V 

MO 


All children gahome for liindmn at the same hour b pn^fams B and C. 
Teacben Brooks and Flynn have each of their six clam periods in a different room. 
This excfmive tiaveUng can, in part, be divided with t^e other teachera, but not an 
mcceerfully ae b program A. The upper clasms may tove their work department- 
albed as shown b program A. 
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^ Sinc e the mditoiium and g yma i riiim t are in nae mvm hcHui ig place of ab:, at in 
pi^tma A, reUti\*«ly lever rl ii w are accommodated at any hour in there facUitSea. 
Tim relattve amount ol apace fw gtumaaittaia and auditorium ib decreaeed apd a 
pioportioiiale amount ol spare ia added to rlamroome and apociai lacilitiee. 

In aU duplicate eobool progiama the increaae in capacity depends upon the relative 
amount ol xymnaaiuoi, auditorium, and special claasroom apace that is need aitniil-' 
taneouely with (ho repdar claesiooma, and tl!l* toUl and relative amount ol time that 
each of these school bcitities is in use, 

DUPUCATE SCHOOL PROGRAM, TYPE C. 




CUm 

N& 


t 

t 

4 

5 

a 

7 

8 
8 
to 
11 
as 
18 

14 

15 
18 
17 

50 

51 

Si 

ss 

24 


Oais 

Or. 


! 

Rorans. I TesHim, 



Omlia 

JoniM 

Raiisr 

Aram. 

Jarottt.. 

BofiSer.. 

Brooks 

Ahem« 

Moshv 


Eisttt 4A>ifiirmto clmm portmts with eO-miintts noon 


Olo-rwf 

Oorrey 

8h<^>— Foi ...... 

Bdmre- Oar . . . . 

Sliidlo Date 

Shop— Book 

Shoft^-Uom. * 

l3k4«nco-IiaU.... 

I Brtiii!» 

Phillips 

Shaftr 



9A6 

10.30 

11.15 

1.00 

IA5 

2.30 

3.15 

5 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

t 

t 

3 

4 

4 

5 

8 

4 

4 

8 

5 

8 

8 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

IS 

9 

9 

SO 

to 

11 

II 

12 

12 

II 

J1 

11 

12 

U 

13 

14 

14 

LS 

13 

14 

14 

IS 

17 

«I5 

16 

!l 

15 

15 

18 

18 

17 

18 

17 

17 i 

18 

18 

19 

19 

20 

20 

19 

19 

20 

20 

21 

2S 

211 

2$ 

22 

24 

21 

24 

15 

21 

23 

22 

24 

32 

24 

i 

8 

7 

1 

10 

4 

9 

3 


4 

9 

3 

12 

8 

11 

5 

12 

6 

11 

5 

8 

3 

7 

1 

20 

14 

19 

13 

22 

18 

21 

15 

.22 

16 

21 

IS 

24 

18 

21 

17 

21 

18 

23 

17 

» 

14 

If 

13 

2,14 


I,l3 

7.19 

2,14 

8.20 

1,13 

7,19 

9,21 

4, 18 

10, 5Q 

3.13 

9,21 

4,18 

10,22 

3,15 

8, 18 

12,24 

5,17 

11,23 

8,18 

12,24 

8,17 

11,23 




Tllm auditoii^ b omitte<l, hut, oi c<'UiTse, < an be sulvtituted for part of the sperbl 
work. If theec4>ol has an auditorium and does not care to use it for regular auditorium 
•kercbes, it might be used as a lAuaic studio. 

A 5-hwr day for. tead^ and students can be arranged by shortening the after- 
90on p«io<b. The special work in the morning may then he divided into six 80. 
minute penods, if uniform periods are desired. 

In all duplicate nrograms additional ac ademic work can be eubetituted for part of 
the phyiicml toainfiig and spe^ work. Some other type of work can he subetituM 
* auditorium may he omitted in any program by subetituting 
edditioiial academic or specbil worknwro unite. The day may be Aortenod by reduc. 
ing thd length of periods or changing the number of periods. Primary children may 
be ^ven more play than upper grad^. Academic or special work for two continuous 
penods may be broken up by changkif eU4ses every hour. Thb will also give 
academic work during Period II to the classes that would otherwise not get academic 
work unUl Period III. 

Pupib may be given longer houni than teacbom without employing extim teachere 
bacauee a iees number of teacben than dasses are in the auditorium and playgieunds. 

^ writer hM woAtri with mora tteB Mdiflannt types of dupUcM» kImmI 
gfUM. Al»<wtwiykiirfoftdi»ri«BhoBecwiwdbycluiiigii^theloi^,number,or 
giouping of the perioda, the type uid the sequence of woric, and the w»V»o l boon tor 
pupik oi tetebem. , 
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Kty to 


Qm 

No, 


Roontv 


CUm 

Or. 


IB 
IB 
lA 
lA 
2B 
2B 
•2A' 
2A 
SB 
SB 
SA 
SA 
4B 
4B 
• lA 
4A 
&ASB 
&A5B. 
SB 
6A 
7B 
7K 
SB 
SA 


lOt 

102 

IQl 

104 


1(» 

105 

107 


iQi 

110 

111 

112 


AihUIo- 


Gym. 

ond 

groiiiMlf . 
US 
114 
lU 
116 
IIT 


TeodMrs. 


Smith 

Jon«s 

llMtsr..., 
Afom...., 
locohs.... 

Snyder 

Brooki... 


MmlMr. 

Boti.... 

01ov«r.. 

Oorry.. 


nytm. 

Cook... 

IDide... 

(Book.. 


Bruns 

Phiaips. 

StudlCK-FOK 
Studlo-Otr. 
8 o4mm»— D oor 
Hhoiwiun.. 
Rhofp~a«l0.. 


. Ton 4 Vniiniito rUss periods wUh o noon rereeii. 


fi 

2,12 

14,16 

U 

10 

SO 

22 


} 


II 111 


14 
16 

15 

\i 

12 

SO 

21 


21 

S4 

SO 

S 

9 

11 

10, n 

23 

S 

13 

U 

17 


so 

ss 

53 
18 
10 
21 

54 
M 

* 1 ? 

7 

13 

U 

17 


V 

! 

' 1 
3 

2 

4 

6 

1 7 

5 

0 

113 

10 

12 

14 

U 

16 

3 

17 

1 

IS 

22 

24 

1 V 

21 























VII 

vm 

IX 

X 

1 


2 

2 


3 

4 

4 

s 

5 

®/ 


7 

8 


. 5 

3 

1 


5 

0 


lO 

10 


11 


U 

u 

. 12 

u 



.15 


15 

11 

0 

**•15’ 

11 

17 

...... 

*: u 

15 


10 

so 

II 

21 

tt 

SI 


■ 

n 


S4. 

10 

17 

S4 

22 

20 

7 

h 

1 

22 

to 

1$ 

2 

S3 

12 

IT 

1 



l.S 

7,rll 

oTlo 


5:7 

U^S 

It 

M 

0 

17 

8 

6 

11 

0 

14 

^ 14 

10 

If 

la 

M 

u 

H 

18 

18 

n 

SI 


Teorhern Itcohs, Melt, and Cook should toarh drawins^, music, or some sperUl 
subject that -an'be Uu|tht in regular classrooms. If draired, the continurttM arademtc 
periods may be broken up as shown for teacher Mynn with dames Noe. 2^ aadjP^4. 
The following table gives comparative data concerning the four program typaT 


ProfETun 

types. 

Hours In use. 

Hours daaswurk. 

Teachers 
per Hass. 

Room 
1 units per 
daes. 

t 

Class- 

rooms. 

Gyms. 

Aud. 

SpacUl 

rooms. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

A 

8 

6 

5 

^ 5,8 

5 

7 

1.00 

ami 

B 

7 

7 

7 

7 

5 

T 

1.08 

.714 

C 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 

6 

.H 

.701 

D 

7* 

6 

5 

5 

6 

f* 

Lot 

.708 


* Room units per claaa ** does not include auditmium and gymnasium spaoei 
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APPENDIX IIL 

DESCRIPTION OP TYPE BUILDING OF WHICH A DIAGRAM IS SUBMITTED, 


THK < L.\SMROOMS. 


The intenor arrangement of the building calls first of all for classrooms suffit icnt in 
numl^ to hotis^ 50 per cent of the pupils at any one time. 

' Usually the subjects of reading, writing, arithmetic, Englisli, and spelling are taught 
m th^ claa^ms, and normally at least half of the cliildren*s school day is devoted 
to them subjects. If the school day is six hours in length, about three hours daily 
will be spent in classrooms. Of course the length of the day can vary as much as is 
desiiable. The above merely states what the usual arrangement and balance is 
where the plan is used successfully. ’ 

Geography, history, and ci\dcs are sometimes classified as regulai^ classroom subjects, 
but generally in th& complete rohools these are considered special or laboratory sub- 
, jecte. Although ohly half the children’s time is spent in the classrooms, the other 
subjects supplement in various ways the drill subjects in the classrooms; so in reality 
cMId^ may spend more than half the time in ^e fundamental subjects. Ooibparing 
uiM time with the time in the traditional school, we find that no time is taken from 
the fundamental subjects by changing the type of organization and plan of operation 
from a traditioul one to one which gives adequate recognition to all vital considsfa- 
tioDs in education, viz, health, the fundamental operations, manual s^ll, wholesome 
recreation, and ethical character. 

On the other hand, if school authorities wisli to classify as classroom subjects 
gdogmjrhy and history, as well a^ reading, writing, and arithmetic, it is possible to so 
cUasify them in the complete work^tiidy-play school, and give the same amount of 
time to them — 210 minutes —as in the traditional school. 

UYMNASIUMS. 

Two gymnasiums are provided for in the ^an, one for girls and one for boys. These 
include dressing and shower rooms, as weiras offices for the instructors, physician, 
and nurto, and space for clinics. dx)cated at the rear of the building, they open 
directly ^the playground. A roof playground coqld be added, to be used for play 
classes during the inclement weather as well as for open-air classes. A total of from 6 
to 8 clasB^ wild be handled during each period by the gymnasium and playgrounds 
without congestion. ' 

j . SHOPS. 

The ^rkshops Tor* boys include woodwork, staining and finishing, mechanical 
drawing, and may include printing, metal work, or other shop activities. The activi- 
ties for girls include home economics and the arts and crafts, although, of course, girls 
wellwa boys may elect to do^the work in mechanical drawing, printing, metal work, 
and othear shop activities. • Four classes (160 pupils) can her accommodated in these 
prevocational quarters. This approximates about 80 students in the shops and 80 in 
thb home economics quarters . ' 

^ AUDlTOmUM. 

, An auditorium with a seating capacity of 800 could be provided, but it is scaiody 
r . Ijceaible to get that number of children in one school into a homogeneous group. 
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9r eight clMses for each period would ^ a normal group for a 50^1aae school. Then^ '4 

if the auditorium day is six periods, all the classes will enjoy the advantages of the '4 

auditorium activities in the course^ af the day. IXndoubtedly the auditorium activi- " 

^ have passed the experimental stage. It is obvious that chorus singing, \Tsual ■; 
instruction, appreciation lessons in music, art, and achievement can not be developed 
as well in classrooms as in the auditorium, because auditorium equipment is best 
suited to that type of instruction. Furthermore, the auditorium is the beet place far 
definite instruction on such topics as thrift, citizenship, community, and current 
topics of all kinds. ^ * 

Auditoriums will serve community usee, of course, and it is for this purppee, as well 
as those enumerated above, that tiiey are usually included ia a complete school. 

Many school people make*the, mistake of planning auditoriums tliat are overlaige. 
Medium-siz^ auditoriums are better for daily use, and it is only on rare occasions 
that an auditorium large enough to accommodate the whole school is needed. The 
smaller assembly room is more practical for daily school usee, but where several schools 
are being planned at the same time it is advisable to plan tb# largest auditorium in 
the one school that is the most central. 

* laboratories. 

Four laboratories are included, two for the younger children and two for the older. 

Two of these have greenhouses and can be specialized for nature study and horticul- 
ture. Nature study is science taught by observation and by contact with natural 
and living phenomena. Every normal child is a natural scientist, curious to know all 
about the natural phenomena about him. Only a small per cent of our children have 
opportunitiee for plant culture and animal nurture at their homes. The school must 
provide these life experiences in most cases. Gardening is usually considered a part 
. of this elementary science, aud it is a good plan for the greenhouses to open out on 
the gardens. These rooms may also be used for handwork rooms for the younger 
' pupils, since much of their handwork will or should he a direct outgrowth of the nature 
study. 

^ General science is a term applied to more advanced and specific instruction 
that.just mentioned above; for example, botany, zoology, chemistry, and physics in 
elementary schools. The aim in all this science instruction is really to develop 
a unble fund of knowledge about common things. 
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Ai^ENmX IV. 

IMKOLUfENT IN PWLiC SC1KXHJ9. ATHU<S. GA.. 1M3-14 TO 19I9.ML 

INCLUSIVE. 


Name of school. 


_ SLBIIKirtAftY. 

White: * 

Bextir Street. 

Childs Street. 

CXiUege Avenue. 

. OooBMMStteet 
Naifuhmia Avemie 



Toiel white end Necro elemenlarj' .. 


Grand toUL 


APPENDIX V. 

TAXABLE WEALTH OF ATHENS, GA.. 1920. 

^ property 08, 530, 126 

r«^ property 4,963.875 

,, 5“^“' V 13,500,000 

H property were ussossed at 100 per cent valuation instead of 60 i>er cent, 
the taxable wealth would be ’ 22 600 000 


APPENDIX VI. 

EXPENDITURES FOR ALL CITY DEPARTMENTS. ATHENS, GA., 1920. 




Citj department.^. Expoiidifures, 1920. 

Aldermen :«r $2, 400. 00 

Advertising l,7M.18 

Asseesors 1,225.00 

Bond commission 12, 141. 00 

'lasioo 

CSbMity 2,982.64 

Cityball 3,773.22 

Mre departihent 30, 416. 02 

Health department.......' 26,46&29 

Inwipaii«^...a 76a09 

Streetlights........^ 13,196.84 

Mweiaioet^s,.,.. 8ii.02 


City depart men t.H. Kxponditu res, 1920. 

Police department $35,382.75 

W99 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 90, 500.00 

f^^ock&de 2^068.76 

City hall olBoes 15, 788L M 

27,689.71 

1,353,67 

Stock feed 6,381.10 

Waterworks 61,883.48 

329,167.75 



Mils 







